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“Y WANT TO SPEAK TO YOU ON VERY IMPORTANT BUSINESS, MAY I COME IN?’ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


[A NOVELETTE] 





CHAPTER I. 


_ Iv was « perfect June morning, and Chevasse 
Towers was bathed in sunshine, In the park 
the grand old elms spread their branches in 
all their summer beauty, and beneath their shade 
herds of deer were. quietly resting. The beds on 
the lawn were gay with geranium and lobelia, 
While in the borders roses 1¢d, roses white, and 
— yellow, gave out their perfume to the soft 


A young girl was flitting to and fro, witha 
basket on her arm, and a pair of scissors in her 
hand, gathering flowers, and singing little 
saatches of melody that were rather the expres- 
sion of her own happiness than any regular 
attempt at music. 

She could not have been more than eighteen, 
and she looked even younger by reason of her 
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slender figure and simple white gown. Her face 
was a very charm! one ; the features may have 
been slightly ir , bub the eyes were superb 
~—large, agen grey eyes; shadowed into 
blackness by wonderfully thick and curly lashes, 
The mouth, though a trifle large, was deliciously 
ripe and red ; the nose delicately chiselled ; and the 
complexion a mingling of rich olives and car.aines 
that gave the girl « southern look, which hinted 
at a foreign nationality. 

Her mother had been an Italian, and from her 
she inherited her sun-kiesed skin and passionate 

rament. 

“Natalie!” called a gentle voice, from s 
French window that opened on to the lawn, and 
the girl turned instantly, and ran towards the 
speaker—a tall, fair, patrician looking woman of 
more than middle age, who was the mistress of 
The Towers. 

“You have forgotten to put your hat on again 
—you will havea headache like you had yesterday,” 
Pang the reproach with which Natalie was 

ted. 

The girl shook her mane of thick waving hair, 
which she wore loose on her shoulders, and 
laughed, 
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SAID RONALD, 


“Tt is impossible to remember such things as 
hats every time I run out on the lawn, Madonna,” 
she returned; gaily, “however, I have finished 
cutting my flowers now, I will sit down here and 
arrange them.” 

The various vases were before her on the table, 
and Mrs, Chevasse watched her dainty browa 
fingers, as they hovered tenderly over the 
blossome—it was easy to see from the way she 
touched them, that Natalie loved flowers. 

“I am never so happy as when I am gatheriog 
roses,’ ahe said presently, looking up from her 
pretty employment. 

‘But you are always happy, Natalie, aren't 

out” 

* Ah, yes, that ie true—there is no girl in the 
world happier, I think.” The roses dropped 
from her fiugers, aud with one of her sudden 
impuleive movements, she ran to Mrs. Chevasse’s 
side, and slipped on her knees. “ And it ia to you 
I owe my happiness—as indeed to you I owe 
everything. Sometimes I grow sad because id 
comes across me that I can never repay you for 
all you have done for me.” 

The elder lady’s delicate fingers rested for a 
moment on her hair, 
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“You repay me by your youth, and your 
beauty, and your affection.” 

Natalie seized the hand, and_ pressed it to her 
lips. 

rr It is a poor return, Madonna, for all you have 
lavished upon me. What should I have done 
without you—-poor little wretched orphan that I 
was when my father died! I-had no relatives 
who would own me, no friends to whom I could 
apply for assistance—if you had not rescued me, 
I suppose I should have had to depend on public 
charity ; instead of which you gave mea home, 
which has indeed been Aome to me, and a love 
which is that of a mother, Ab, I would lay down 
my life for you-~I would, I would }” 

This outburst, which might have sat oddly 
enough on an English girl, had nothing forced or 
theatrical about it ; it seemed, what indeed it was, 
the impetuous outpourings of a nature toogenerous 
and impulsive ever to become conventional, and 
Mrs. Chevasse, though she shook her head in 
reproof, could not but be gratified by it, 

Natalie’s father, Paul Levigne, had been an 
artist, who had married an Italian Peasant girl 
for love, and had been cast off by his relations 
for so doing. The young wife died in giving birth 
to a little girl, and ten years later, Levigue him- 
self, who had suffered from bad bealth, and had 
sunk lower and lower in the social scale, knew 
that his own days were numbered, 

Racked with despair, as he thought of his 
child, he formed the desperate resolve of appealing 
to an old friend, who had been left a widow with 
one gon, and who in responee- to his letter, had 
actually travelled to Italy in time to see him 
before he died, snd solemnly promised to make 
Natalie her speciai care. How well that promize 
had been fulfilled only Natalie herself knew, 

“There, get up, darling, end- finish your 
flowers, I want to talk to you about our 
visitora who are to arrive to day, I hope you 
will like them.” 

“Of course I shall, Have you not told me 
that Miss Lascelles is very lovely, and about my 
own age—how then can I fail to like her 1” 

Mra, Chevasse smiled at this naive reasoning. 

“T am going to tell you. something else, 


Natalie. Your father and Miss Lascelles’ father 
were first cousins, henee you and she are 
related,” 


The girl’s handa trembled a little, the flash on 
her cheek faded. 

“TI wish you had not told me that, Madonna.” 

“ Why not ?”’ 

* Becauss I Aate my father’s relations, yes, 
every one of them! Did not they leave him to 
die in poverty in a foreign land, and is it not 
duty to bate them! Ah, sometimes when 
wake up in the night and think of their con- 
duct, I feel all my instincts clamouring for 
revenge.” 

She clenched her hands as she sprang to her 
feet, her eyes flashed, her bosom heaved. Her 
face was very pale, and Mrs. Chevasse positively 
shivered at the intensity of its expression. 

** Natalie, Natalie! My dear child, put euch 
ghastly ideas away from you. HRevenge is a’ 
terrible thing. ‘Vengeance is mine,’ says the 
Bible, and it ie nob for us poor human creatures 
to judge each other. You grieve me very much 
when you say such wild things.” 

Instantly the girl's face altered, but what she 
would have said was interrupted by the entrance 
of a young man, who from his likeness to Mrs. 
Chevaese, was evideutiy her son, A tall, slim, 


blue-eyed young fellow of five-and-twenty, with | 


curly golden hair, and a sunvy smile. The only 
fault in his face lay in the mouth, which was 
weak, and at the came time sensual, but it was 
hidden by a yellow moustache, and girls In the 
neighbourhood raved about Kenneth Chevasee 
as a perfect Apollo 

“ What a nuisance these viritora of yours are, 
mother mine,” he exclaimed laughingly, and yet 
half petulantly. ‘“‘I wanted to go to a tennis 
match to-day, but I suppose it won't do for me 
to be out when they arrive.” 

“ Certainly not, you must be here to welcome 
them.” 

He threw hineelf at full length on the couch. 

“We were very happy as we were, weren’t we, 
Natalie? What did sou want to invite thie 





Captain Campbell and Miss Lascellesfor? I 


am sure I shall be awfully bored by them, 
Aren't they engaged, by the way?” 

“No; Mr. Lascelles is anxious that they should 
become engaged, I believe, but, to the best of 
my belief, there is nothing eetiled yet. You 
must go to the station to meet them, Ken.” 

Kenneth grumbled, which was his. way, and 
then laughed and consented, which was also his 
way. After a little while he got up and walked 
on the lawn, bis hands io his pockets, while he 
whistled a tune. His mother’s eyes followed hita 
wistfully, and she sighed. A strangely anxious 
expression flitted across her face, and Natalie, 
who was watching her, was swift to notice it. 

“Why do you look like that, Madonna? I 
have often seen the same expression in your eyes, 
when Kenneth was by.” 

Mrs, Chevasse flashed painfully. 

“ He is my only son, the representative. of an 
old and honoured name. Is it not natural that I 
should be anxzfous about him?” 

But Natalie’s quick intuition understood that 
this was an evasion, She did not pursue the 
subject, only she was coufirmed in an idea that 
had haunted her for some time. Mra, Chevasse 
had a secret, and it was connected with Ken- 
neth. What its nature was, she could not even 
guess, 

The visitors were to arrive at five o'clock, and 
Kenneth drove the wagonetic and pair of bays 
to the station to meeb them, while his mother 
aud Natalie waited in the flower-decked drawing. 
room, The idea of Mies Lascelles’ visit had from 
the firet excited Natalie, and now that she knew 
there was kinship. between them, she was still 


more ex 

“ Here they come,” she whispered, as the sound 
of horee’s hoofs reached them through the opea 
window, ‘I wonder if I dare peep through the 
curtaing 1” 

Mrs, Chevasse smiled, but offered no remon- 
atrance, snd Natalie proceeded to engsconce herself 
behind the drapery. She was too late, however, 
for Mies Laseeiles had already descended, and a 
minute later she entered the room—more than 
that, her quick eyes, eweeping rownd, fell on the 
little figure behind the curtains, and poor Natalie 
was quite certain from their expression that they 
guessed why she was there, 

“How do you do, my dear?” said Mrs, 
Chevasse, coming forward. “Welcome to the 
Towers, I am delighted to have you here, and 
I hope you will be very happy while you are with 
us.” 


* You are very kind,” responded Mise Lascelles, 
in a slow but sweet voice, that had a certain 
hauteur in ite tones, ‘I am sure I cannot fail to 
enjoy my visit to this charming old place.” 

She sat down on the couch beside her hostese, 
and threw up her veil, thereby revealing an 
extremely lovely face, framed in heavy waves of 
golden hair, and lighted up by large blue eyes 
that would have been perfect, bub for the coldness 
of their expression. She was tall and fair, and 
proud—this much Natalie decided in one swift 
glance ae she came from her corver, and whe 
introduced, 

Miss Lascelles put up her eye-glass to examine 
her, and dropped it again almost immediately 
with a supercilious air. She merely bowed in 
ackuowledgment of the introduction, and turned 
round te continue her conversation with Mre. 


Chevasse, while poor Natalie, flushing hotly with | 


mortification at the alight put upon her, took 
her usual seat behind the tray, and began to pour 
out tea. 

The little scene had been witnessed by Kenneth 
and Captain Campbell, both of whom had 
followed Misa Lascelles in. The former, however, 
had his eyes fixed on the haughty beauty, and 
was quite oblivious of hig. little friend’s. diacom- 
fiture. It was easy to see that he had conceived 
a great admiration for his mother’s visitor, who 
was, indeed, lovely enough to compel any man’s 
homage. 

“May I beg for a cup of tea, please?” said a 
pleasant voice at Natalie's elbow, and looking up 
she encountered a pair of dark eyes that met 
hers with quiet sympathy. ‘‘I must introduce 
myself. My vamweis Ronald Campbell, and you, 
if I mistake not, are Mise Tavigne}.” 
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Natalie gave him his tes, and it.was not unti? 
she thought over the matter afterwards, that she 
appreciated the tactful kindness with which-he 
drew her into conversation, and tried to atone 
for Misy Lascelles’ discourtesy. She was. so 
unused to snubs of any kind that she did not 
know how to receive them, her Italian blood 
boiled with resentment, and if left to herself it is 
quite likely she might have rushed from the 
room ina flood of teara, As it was she found 
herself interested in the account of his journey 
Captain Campbell was giving her, aud 
calming down under the influence of his manner, 

By-and-bye she took courage to look at him, 
He was not pee handsome—uot half so 
good-looking as neth, for example, but there 
was something exceedingly attractive in his 
persouality. ie was tall and strong and dark, 
his face'was bronzed as if by ae Giese 
short cut hair was criep and curly, the curves of 
his mouth, just visible under his moustache, 
betokened firmness bordering on obs iv 
effect he had a repu for an iron and 
the men in his regiment di he had never 
once been known to alter aa opinion or resolution 
once expressed, aime’ 

“ How long is it. since you left In@is?” she 
asked him. " heh: 

“ About six months, I have spent the time 
chiefly, in visits to my friends. For the last five 
weeks or so I have been staying at Mr, Lascelles’ 
Sey ep 
my ‘8, were at se an 
have kept up their friendship by constant inter- 
course, Their estates join, so perhaps that is 
on Set Se seen so much of each 
other.” a 

«Te Miss Lascelles the only daughter }” asked 
Natalie, quickly. se 

a ~y only daughter and only ebild,’” 

o 8) 1 ” 

“Why do you say‘ Oh?’ im that very signi- 
ficant manner?” he asked, a slight smile of 
amusement lighting up his features, 

Natalie blushed furicusly. She had been 
putting “two and two” together and finding out 
that it was for the sake of joining the estates 
that their ats wished Ronald bell and 
Geraldine should become husband aad 
wife, She alee Dec ueg : a ss young: 
people were eq! a matter. 

Glancing across at Geraldine, she met the 
young lady’s eye fixed on her with an expression: 
that she construed into contempt, and it struck. 
her that Miss Lascelles knew her history, and 
despised her on account of it. Poor Natalie was 
very sensitive, and equally proud. She made up 
her mind that under no circumstanees whatever 
could she and Miss Lascelles be friends—much 
more likely were they to become sworn foes, Her 
brows were knitted together, her dark eyes had 
grown very sombre. She was quite uncenscious 
that Captain Campbell was watching intently 
each change of her expressive face, 

“J should like to know what you were think- 
ing of at that moment, Miss Levigne,” he said ; 
and Natalie, who bad never learaed to control 
her feelings, answered abruptly, ‘I was thinking: 
that J disliked Miss Lascelles,” 


——— 


CHAPTER It, 


As the days went on Mra, Chevasse grew more 
and more uncertain whether the visit of her two- 
guests was likely to prove @ success, On her 
part everything was done to promote their enjoy— 
ment. 

Picnics were organixed, boating and riding 
expeditions were ar , and moreover the 
weather was lovely. yet there seemed some 
element of discontent in the midst of it all. 

Kenneth, it was quite clear, had fallen des- 
perately in love with Miss Lascelles, who some- 
times coquetted with him and sometimes dis- 
couraged his attentions. Still they were coustantly 
in each other’s society, and this threw Natalie 
and Captain Campbell a good deal together. 

“T hope to goodness they won’t fall in love, 
Mre, Chevasse said to herself one morning when 
she watched the four young people starting off 
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ther on an expedition to a ruined priory 
oan three miles away ; “I should nob like my 
little Natalie to have a love sorrow ; and I am 
pretty in Ronald Campbell thinks of her 
only a8 an interesting child, Perhaps I was un- 
wise to invite him here,” 

She sighed aa she went back to the morning- 
room and her embroidery, It is so easy to start 
the ball rolling downhill, and so difficult to stop 
it when once it is set in motion | , 

Meanwhile Natalie and Captain Campbell 
walked side by side under the spreading branches 
of trees that sheltered them from the glare of 
the sun. 

The girl wore a white dress, with a broad 
sash of vivid scarlet round the waist, and a 
ribbon of the same bright colour twisted amongst 
her dark curls, 

Her eyes sparkled like diamonds, her cheeks 
were flushed, her dewy lips a little parted in a 
emile that showed two rows of teeth as white and 
even as pearls, 

“Do you know,” said Campbell, looking at her, 
“if I were an artist I should like to paint you as 
the incarnation of youth and joy. I have never 
seen you look exactly as you look at this 
moment.” 

She turned to him with a brilliant smile. 

“Shall I tell you the reason why? Well, then, 
it is because lam happy. This morning when I 
jumped out of bed aud pulled my blind up the 
aun streamed in through my window, the red 
roses still bad the dew in their hearts, and the 
aky was like a great burnished sapphire ; every- 
thing was ab its loveliest, and I said to myself, 
‘For thie one day Iam going to be happy. I 
will forget everything that worries me, I won't 
remember the past or think of the future, I will 
just enjoy the pleasure of the present moment.’ 
And so I put on my prettiest dress and resolved 
to have twenty-four hours of perfect content.” 

it is impossible to describe the radiance of her 
expression, the ring of almost childish delight in 
her voice, as she glanced, half coquettish!y up 
at him, Even Campbell felt himeelf infected 


oy at, 

“ You are a philosopher, Miss Levigne, but you 
are 80 young that happiness ought to be natural 
to you, without your having to make up your 
mind to pursue it.” 

A shadow crossed her brow, 

“So it was—once,” 

“Since when has the change come about ?” he 
asked, half jestingly. 

“Since a fortnight ago.” 

“A fortnight ago! Why that must be the 
date of our arrival, You don’t mean to say that 
we have made any difference ?” 

“Ah, no, no—nod you |” she interrupted him, 
quickly, ‘ You are everything that is kind and 
good. Please don’t think of my foolish words— 
iam always sayiog things that I don’t mean to 
say. Kenneth declared one day that [ spent half 
wy time iu foolish speeches, aud the other half 
in regretting them.” 

“That was hardly polite of Kenneth. But I 
suppose he is a privileged person, and may say 
what he likes ?” 

“ Why, of course,” and she locked a little 
astonished at the idea of its being otherwise. 
“We have been brought up together, you 
now.” 

‘ Yes, and are naturally very fond of each 
other,” ¢ 
_ “Tana very fond of him,” she returned, with a 
bslf sigh, “but sometimes I doubts whether he 
cares much for me,” 

tionald looked at her keenly, bub her eyes were 
xed on the ground, so she did not catch the 
@lance which was one of quick inquiry. 

__A minute later she gave herself a petulant 
uittle shake, 

“Toeret Now I have let sad thoughts come 
in epite of my determination to drive them away. 
dt is your fault, Captain Campbell.” 

“T am afraid it is. _ How shall I atone ?” 

“ By being your brightest and gayest during 
the rest of the day 1” 

“All right ; I'll try my best ;” and ‘he did, and 
Mereover succeeded so well that Geraldine Las- 
celles looked back in amazement as she heard his 
laughter ringing out behiad her, 








" Miss Levigne seems to be amusing Captain 
Campbell,” she observed, with a cur! of her hand- 


some lip, 

“Natalie? Oh, she’s the jolliest little creature 
in the world as a rule,” Kenneth answered. 
"She’s been rather quiet lately ; but when she’s 
quite herself it would be hard to find a nicer 
companion.” 


"You are enthusiastic. T am inclined to be 





place. But, come, weren’t you going to show me 
some wonderful well in the neighbourhood t” 
she added, as she rose and shook out the crisp 
flounces of her delicate pink dress. “ Is it a wish- 
ing well, by the way, because if so, this is cer- 
tainly not an opportunity to be neglected. Are 
you coming, too, Ronald 1” 

“Not yet,” he answered, lozily, ‘*I haven’b 
finished my cigar, and I am so comfortable, k 


jealous ;” and she let her languid blue eyes rest a | haven’t the least desire to move,” 


moment on his, 


“T wish to Heaven that were true, Geraldine !” 


Natalie looked up rather eagerly, as if she ex- 
pected to be invited to join the others too, but 


he exclaimed, earnestly.. ‘‘I would give every- | Miss Lascelles’ eyes swept over her in their usual 


thing in the world I possess, just to have the 
power of making you jeslous, for then I should 
feel sure that you cared for me.” 

She laughed, and held up a warning finger. 

“Hush | I thought we arranged there should 
be no more allusion to love-making.” 

** You arranged it, J did not, It is asking too 
much of me, when the mere feeling that I am by 
your side makes my brain burn and my heart 
beat. Do you know, Geraldine, sometimes your 
beauty actually maddens me !” 

He had broken off abruptly to aay the last few 
words, and as he spoke them he turned and faced 
her, his breath coming faster, his hands clenched 
together in his eagerness. 

She laughed lightly and looked away. To the 
full she loved the sense of power that such 
avowals as these gave her, 

Her pulses did not throb one whit faster, his 
passion roused no answering one in her breast ; 
but the cup of flattery he held to her lips had 
none the less a semi-intoxicating effect on her, 
and though she rebuked him it was in a half- 
hearted fashion that certainly was not intended 
to discourage him. 

They continued to walk together until the 
ruined Priory was reached, and here they found 
& servant had preceded them, and already apread 
the luncheon under the shade of an old cedar 
va had perhaps been planted by the monks them- 
selves. 


A rug and some cushions served for seats, and 
on these the four young people threw themselves, 
quite ready for the dainty little feast prepared 
for them, 

An onlooker, not knowing anything of their 
history, might have puzzled. himself over the re- 
lation In which they stood one to the other. .« 

Between the men there was no especial cordiality, 
and this was decidedly the fault of Kenneth, who 
was jealous of every look or word addressed by 
Campbell to Miss Lascelles. He had tried hard 
to discover the exact state of affairs between 
them, but up to now had been unsuccessful. 

Their manner towards each other was that of 
intimate frieuds, but it could scarcely be termed 
loverlike, 

As to Natalie and Geraldine, a sort of armed 
neutrality took the place of friendship—at least 
on the part of the younger girl. 

Miss Lascelles did not even condescend to dis- 
play dislike, she treated Natalie more in a vein of 


contemptuous indifference, only addressing her | 


when it was absolutely neceseary, and taking care 
to be in ber society aa little as possible, 

“Isn't this a jolly place for a picnic!” said 
Kenneth, addressing the fair-haired beauty, to 
whose wants he was assiduously attending ; “ at 
least you will give us credit for possessing fine 
scenery.” 

“It is not the only thing I give you credit 
for,” she answered, looking at him with her slow, 
magneticamile, “I also credit you with being a 
perfect host, and knowing exactly how to make 
your guests enjoy themselves.” 

“That is selfishness on my part, seeing how 
much my happiness depends op you pleasure,” 
he retorted, and he did not even pretend to lower 
his voice, or to include his other visitor in the 
remark, 

Campbell looked up quickly, and glanced from 
the young man to Geraldine, who reddened 
slightly, and seemed half inclined to be annoyed 
at Kenneth’s plain-spokenness, A minute later 
she recovered herself, 

“You ought to be a courtier, Mr. Chevasse, 
and then you would be able to air your pretty 
epeeches constantly, Iam afraid your talents 
are rather thrown away in this quiet country 








scornful manner, and Kenneth clearly had not a 
thought to spare on anyone save his beautiful 
goddess. Poor Natalie’s lip quivered as they 
turned away; she watched them for a few 
moments in silence, then the storm broke. 

“ How I hate her! I sometimes feel as if E 
could kill her for her insolence,” she muttered, 
quite unconscious that she was speaking aloud. 

‘Campbell threw away his cigar rather hastily. 

“ My dear Miss Levigne, you should not say 
such things as that. They frighten me.” 

She turned upon him with swift impetuosity, 
‘Is it worse to say them than to think them?” 

“Phere is no reason why you should do 
either.” 

“ButI can’t help myself. Don't you see how 
that girl treate me, and can you wonder that I 
revent it,” 

Asa matter of fact, Ronald had all a man’s 
denseness with regard to feminine amenities, and 
although he was aware that the two young 
ladies did nob “ hit it off,” as he would have 
expressed it, he had not taken the trouble to 
analyse the reason why. Natalie's look and 
manner really startled him, hinting, as they Jid, 
at possibilities in the girl’s nature, which he had 
never suspected, 

“It has been the same ever since the first 
night she came,” went on Natalie, her voice low 
and vehement, “ she treats me as if | were aslave 
and she an emprees, When she can she igaocres 
me altogether, but sometimes that is impossible, 
and then she makes me fee] that every word ehe 
utters is a condescension. And yet she and I 
are cousins,” 

“ Cousins!’ he repeated, astonished. “I was 
not aware of it, You never told me this before.” 

“Why should I tell it you? Iam not proud 
of the fact, any more than she is, Her father 
refused my father bread when he was starving, 
and the daughter would do the same to me if the 
occasion arose. But the end ie not come yet, and 
he laughs longest who laughs last. Perhaps } 
may turn the tables on Mies Lascelles---if I have 
a chance I will-—yee, let the consequences be 
what they muy !” 

Her temper, always quick and impetuous, was 
roused to an uncontrollable pitch, but it is likely 
enough, her words implied far more than she 
intended they should. Half defiantly, half depre- 
catingly, she looked at Campbell. There was no 
anger in his face, only sorrow and disappoint. 
ment. 

"Why do you look at me like that?” she de- 
manded, half resentfully, while the colour slowly 
faded from ber cheeks, 

‘*Becauree it hurts me so to find myself mis- 
taken in your character.” 

“ Mistaken |” 

“Yes, I thought you were sweet, and 
generous, aod forgiviog ; Lhad no idea you were 
—shali I say it ?~-vindictive.” 

Her head drooped low ou her bosom, her lips 
quivered like those of a naughty child who knows 
it isin the wrong. Passion with her was never 
of long duration, it passed like a tropical shower 
under the influence of gentle words. 

Presently she crept nearer her companion, and 
laid one band on his arm. 

“Tam sorry—I did not mean all I exid—will 
you forgive me }” 

It was the formula she generally adopted to 
Mrs, Ohevasse after one of ber outbursts of 
temper, and unconsciously she used it now, 

Ia spite of himself, Ronald smiled. 

“ Of course I will forgive you, but I think it is 
I who ought to ask you pardon, for presuming 
to lecture you. However, it’s all over now, and 
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we will forget it. Lotus come and explore the 
ruine, and you shall tell me their history.” 

She sprang up and led the way, her spirits as 
bright as ever. Once, however, she turned round 
to put a question, in a troubled tone. 

“fam not really vindictive—you don’t think I 
am, do you” 

After all, Campbell was a man, and a young 
one, too, and as he saw the charming baby face, 
with its great appealing eyes, and quivering little 
rosebud of a mouth, he was inchned to ignore 
everything except the fact that she was irresist- 
ibly pretty. 

“J think you are an angel iv a frock. There! 
Does that satisfy you?” 

Apparently it did, for she burst into a peal of 
rippling laughter. 


** An angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating oock, 
To her nose-—— |" 


“You see I can quote poetry as well as you,” 
she said, gaily, as she led him through roofless 
passages, and crumbling archways, until they 
came to the square that had once been a chapel. 
All that remained of it now was one high wall, 
terminating in the decaying stonework of a Gothic 
window. 

‘Isn’t it pretty ?” said Natalie. “Do you cee 
all the beautiful little ferns growing out of the 
clefts! That is a lovely one up there on the 
highest stone, I wonder if I could getit! I 
think I can if I try,” and before he quite realized 
what she was doing, she had sprung lightly on 
the wall, aud was running along ite top. She had 
all the grace and agility of a squirrel; neverthe- 
leas, her action was a risky one, for the wall was 
tottering rapidly to its fall, and in some places, 
had already actually collapsed. The girl sprang 
lightly over the chasms, like a giddy, heedless 
child, turning round once or twice to laugh and 
wave her hand at Ronald. 

** Come back, for Heaven's sake |” he cried out 
in an agony, fearing every minute to see her fall, 
but instead of obeying him, she kept on, until 
she actually began mounting the uneven masonry 
thao formed the point of the window, 

Her foot touched a large fragment and dis- 
lodged it. Down id rolled in a cloud of dust, 
followed in another second by a still larger frag- 
ment. Ronald saw the one touch had been given, 

hich was all that wae required to bring the 
window down. In another moment the whole of 
it would coilapse, Already it seemed to sway 
under the girl’s weight. 

Quite suddenly she became aware of the danger 
of her position-——for it was dangerous. She was 
at a height of between twenty and thirty feet, 
aud a fall amongst all the débris below would 
have meant a broken limb—perhaps a broken 
neck. She came to a standeiill, and looked | 
piteously at Campbell. 

“What shall I do—ch, what shall I do?” she 
cried, 

His answer came swiftly and authoritatively. 

“Jump! I will catch you,” 

She obeyed instantly, without questioning the 
wisdom of his advice, or waiting to see if any 
other plan presented itself. The noxt moment 
she had leapt straight down into lis arma, just as 
a heavy avalanche of stones and mortar came 
clattering on the ground at their feet. In her 
fright she clung to him, sobbing hysterically. 

The touch of ber arms round bis throat, the 
beating of her heart on his, the pressure of 
her light form against his breast while he 
carried her to a place of safety, woke into 
swift life sundry feelings of whose existence 
Campbell himself had hardly been aware. His 
own pulses began to beat faster, all the nerves 
in his body tingled with excitement, and before 
he could stop himself he was soothing her with 
every endearing epithet, and lover-like caresses 
that mafle her presently draw herself away 
from his encircling arms. 

“You love me!” she repeated, half incredu- | 
lously, “You really eare for me more than 
for any one else in the world? Ah! say it once 
more—-tell me I am not dreaming—let me wake 
sure of this great happiness—-say again ‘ Natalie, 
I love you i’” 





“ Natalie, I love you--more than life itself— 


more than anything in the wide world! Does 
that satisfy you?” 

Once more his arms closed round her, and 
with w great sigh of content she let her head 
fall on his shoulder, 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue lovers were aroused from their dream of 
bliss by the sound of Miss Lascelles’ voice, and a 


‘little later she and Kenneth came back, laden 


with wildflowers they had gathered on the way. 
It is likely enough her quick eyes noted that 
something unusual had taken place, but she was 
wise enough to make no remark, though when 
preparations were made for returning home she 
said,— 

*“We must have a change of partners on our 
walk back, Ronald, I want to talk to you about a 
letter I had from my father, this morning, so we 
will let the other two lead the way, and we will 
follow.” 

The young man had no alternative but com- 
pliance, though his face fell considerably, while 
Natalie’s expression was one of blank disappoint- 
ment, She was unlike an English gir! in a 
certain lack of self-control, that constantly 
declared her to be a true daughter of the 
south, 

Kenneth also was displeased at the arrange- 
ment, but he did not allow his chagrin to be 
visible. 

“Come along, Natalie,” he ssid, rather boiater- 
ously, linkidg bis arm in hers. “ We will race 
them and see who can get home the ghickest,” 

Geraldine, however, had not the slighest inten- 
tion of racing. She let the others get well on in 
advance before she alluded to the letter she had 
mentioned, and then her eyelids drooped a little, 
and she contrived to infuse a certain amount of 
shyness jn her voice, 

“ My father wishes to know if I have given you 
my answer to your proposal,” she said. “ He ie 
not feeling well, and he says he is very anxious 
that matters echould be settled between us.” 

Campbell looked startled—as well he might, 
considering the declaration he had made to 
Natalie not an hour ago, It is true he had 
been hurried into this declaration; the. idea 
of her danger had made him throw to the winds 
those prudent resolvee that generally governed 
him, but he was quite unprepared for Geraldine’s 
sudden change of front, 

“ Well?” he muttered, hardly indeed knowing 
what to say. 

“Tam in an awkward dilemma,” went on the 
young girl, ‘‘ but it is better to come to the point 
without delay. WhatI wanted to sey was that I 
had bad time to think over your offer of marriage, 
and I have determined to accept iv,” 

If a bombshell bad suddenly exploded at his 
feet, Campbell could not have been more dum- 
founded. In a moment the difficulties of his 
position flashed across him. Mentally he called 
himself a ‘‘ doit” and ‘‘fool,” but he was taken 
at such @ disadvantage that he could find no 
audible reply. 

Geraldine raised her eyes, the colour deepening 
in her fair cheeks. 

‘Have I not made my meaning clear;}” she 
demanded, a trifle haughtily. 

* Quite clear,” he stammered. 

“ And have you nothing to say?” 

“Only this, Geraldine, that your conduct of 
late has given me every reason to suppose that 
you had no intention of marrying me,” he 
answered desperately. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I thought you cared for Kenneth 
Chevasse. .You have certainly seemed to take 
pleasure in his attentions.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

‘I was amusing myself, that was all, juet as 
you have been with that little Italian girl. I 
certainly meant nothing serious, as you would 
have guessed if you had known me better. I 
am quite aware that my father has set his heart 
on our marriage, and I would not be so cruel as 
to disappoint him,” 

‘But, Geraldine, please bear in mind that I 
declared from the firs) I would not consent 





to a marriage of convenience. Nothing should 
induce me to wed a woman who did not care for 


‘* But, Ronald,” her voice faltered a little for 
the first time, and vibrated with what seemed 
genuine emotion, “I do care for you. I care 
for you better than I thought I had it in me to 
care for anyone. Does that satisfy you?” 

She looked at him ss she spoke, and surely 
never bad man been tempted by a more beautiful 
woman ! 

But between her fair, imperial, lovelinors, 
Ronald saw the brown little gipay face of the girl 
he had held in his arms, and whose dark eyes had 
been liquid with love such a little while 
Not for one moment did his heart waver in its 
faith towards Natalie, 

** It ought to satisfy me, Geraldine, Any man . 
in the world might be proud to have such worda 
spoken tohim by you, only. . .« I will confess 
the truth. I love another woman—that same 
little Italian girl you spoke of so slightingly 
just now.” 

Geraldine came toa paise, and faced him, 
every vestige of colour fading from her cheeks, 
her blue eyes flashing like unsheathed steel in the 
sunlight. 

The blow dealtto her pride by his confession 
was a terrible one, but it had the curious effect 
of hardening her resolation, Should she allow 
herself to yield to such a contemptible rival as 
Natalie Levigne ? 

© But surely you are acting in a dishonourable 
manner by even admitting such a thing, when 
you are really engaged to me !” 

‘* Wait a minute, Geraldine. I was not aware 
I was engaged to you. When, two months ago, 
I consented to let my father approach Mr. Las- 
celles on the subject of our marriage, I made it 
condition that no pressure should be brought to 
bear on you, and that you should not accept me 
unless you cared forme, Your reply was that 
you would consider the matter, and give me an 
answer later on, 

“Since our arrival at Chevasse Towere you 
have coquetted so desperately with Kenneth 
Chevaese that I could not flatter myself you en- 
tertained any sort of affection for me, and go I 
imagined myself free. All I can do now is to ask 
you to releave me from our engagement.” 

‘ Which I refuse todo,” was her steady re- 
sponse.” I quite agree with my father that a 
marriage between us would be a very suitable 
one, and I wish it to take place, I consider, too, 
that you are pledged to me, and if you with- 
draw from your engagement, you forfeit your 
honour as an officer and a gentleman.” 

She walked on towards the Towers, Campbell 
accompanying her in perfect silence, his browe, 
meanwhile, knitted together in a heavy frown. 

Surely man bad never before been placed in 
such a situation ! 

This marriage was ardently desired by hie 
father, and he had given way in the matter more 
out of deference to his father’s wishes than for 
any other reason. 

It ie true at that time he admired Geraldine, 
and thought she would make him a very suits- 
ble wife, but since then he had learned’ what 
love really was, and he found it very different 
from the lukewarm sentiment of admiration 
which was all Miss Lascelles had been able to 
awaken in his heart. 

Nevertheless he acknowleged she was right. He 
could only withdraw from the engagemeut at the 
expense of his honour. 

There was a tense look of despair on his face 
az he entered the Towers, Natalie, happily for 
herself, did not see it. Instead of going into the 
drawing-room to see Mrs. Chevasee, as was her 
usual custom when she had been out anywhere, 
she went straight to her own room, 

She wanted to be alone, and free to think of 
this great happinees that had come to her so uu- 
expectedly. 

‘Oh, how good and noble he is—how J} love 
him !” she eaid to herself enthusiastically, calling 
up before her mental vision Campbell's strong, 
dark face. ‘‘ The worst of it ie 1 am unworthy 
of him. But I will grow better, [ will learn to 
control myself and my wicked temper, I will be- 
come in every way what he would wish me to 
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be. I will even iearn to like Geraldine Lascelles 
if he desires it.” 

Farther than this she felt she could not go. 
She dressed for dinner that evening in a perfect 
glow of happiness, taking a long time to choose 
her drees and a still longer in arranging some 
deep red roses in her bosom. 

With every fibre of her passionate Italian 
nature she loved Ronald, but up to the moment 
she Jay on his breast, she had hardly dared to 
whisper her secret even to herself, much less to 
hope that he cared for her in return. 

What would life be like without his love now ? 

She must tell her great happiness to Mrs. 
Chevasse—that dear friend to whom she owed 
it, but first of all it would be necessary to get 
Ronald’s consent ; until that was hers she would 
keep her secret, 

She went downsteirs with eyes as brilliant as 
stars, and cheeks rivalling in colour the damask 
rosea in her dress. 

A sudden chill came over her as she met her 
lover’s glance on entering the drawing-room. ~ 

He was very pale, there were two upright lines 
= his brow, and his lips were set in a straight 
ine. 

She had no time to ask what was the matter, 
fur Mra. Chevasse called her to her side, and 
presently the gong sounded for dinner, 

Surely there had never been such a slow meal 
before ! 

Natalie tried her best to eat, but each morsel 
she took on her plate seemed to choke her, 
Campbell was little better, Both were fervently 
thankful when the dinner came to an end, 

They all left the table together, and as they 
passed through the hall, Ronald contrived to 
whisper— 

“Tam going into the shrubbery presently— 
can you manage to follow ma?” 

She nodded a swift assent, and ran upstairs to 
fetch a light shawl, which she threw round her 
shoulders, When she came down the drawing- 
room was deserted, save for Mra. Chevasse, who 
was apparently absorbed in a book. 

_Slipping through the open window, the young 
girl made her way to the shrubbery, where, 
leaning against a gate, she found Ronald 
awaiting her, 

“My darling!” he muttered hoarsely, as she 
came up to him, and put her fingers on his 
sleeve, He caught her face between both his 
hands, and looked down into it, a passion of 
hopeless love and renunciation in his own. 

“What have you or I ever done that Fate 
should be so cruel to ua |” 

She was naturally alarmed at his tone, 

“Why do you look so hopeless, Ronald, and 
why do you say Fate is cruel? The only way 
in which she could be cruel to you and me would 
be if she parted us.” 

‘* And that, alas! is what she is doing! How 
con Texplain to you, Natalie, the terrible thing 
that has happened? You will despise me for my 
weakuess, but I ewear to you that when I told 
you I loved you a few hours ago, I firmly believed 
I was free man, and now——” 

“Well, what now!” she asked, in a quick 
whisper, while her panting breath bore witness 
to her emotion, ‘For Heaven’s sake tel! me 
the truth, Anything is better than this sus- 
pense,” 

_ In as few words as possible he explained the 
situation to her—how his father had pressed 
him to propore to Geraldine Lascelles, and he 
had yielded a reluctant consent ; how she had 
put off giving him an answer, and he, seeing her 
intimacy with Kenneth Chevasse had made up 
bis mind that the two were in love with each 
other, and that Geraldine had no intention of 
marrying him—Ronald. 

Natalie listened with blanched lips, and when 
he finished she etruck her hands despairingly 
together, 

a knew she would in some way blight my 
ife—T felt it from the very first moment I saw 
ser!” she muttered ; then with a sudden change 
of tone, “Ab, she is cruel, cruel! Has she not 
Sverything that I lack—weslth, beauty, loving 
parents, and now she would teke you from me.” 

There was no word of blame for Ronald, 
though he blamed himself severely enough ; 


neither did she attempt to persuade him to 
break faith with Geraldine, That, her pride 
would not allow her to do, and perhaps she 
knew, too, how hopeless the task would have 
been. With him honour came first, and it Is 
likely enough she would not have loved him so 
well had not this been the case, 

She gazed at him with wide despairing eyes, 
clinging to him piteously. 

“Ts there nothing to be done, Ronald—no- 
thing, nothing ?” 

“What can be done, my beloved? Oh, 
Natalie, don’t think it isn’t harder for me than 
for you. I love you with my whole heart, 
darling—all my life long I shall continue to love 
you, and yet I must renounce you. Leb me hold 
you in my arms once more—-say you forgive me,” 
his voice ended brokenly, and be strained her to 
him, showering down kisses on her cheeks, her 
hair, her lips. Then he held her a little distance 
awsy. “I had no right to do that, but surely 
Heaven will forgive me,” he said, ‘Don’t 
think more hardly of me than you can help, 
Natalie.” 

Her eyes as she raised them were full of 
tenderest love, the pressure of her fingers on his 
was instinct with careseive tenderness. What- 
ever she might do, she was not likely to think 
hardly of him ! 

“Tb is not you whom I blame~-it is Geraldine 
Lascelles! Ah, Ronald, tell me again that even 
though you are bound to her, you do not care 
for her—that it is 7, not she, who has your 
heart !” 

He gave her the assurance, and it seemed to 
calm her, Presently she raised her head almost 
hopefully. 

“ All hope is not gone even yet Ronald, You 
are not married to her, and something may 
happen to help us. Still, I will not despair ; I 
will think it all over, and see if there is not a 
ray of light.” She checked herself, for thers was 
a@ sound of approaching footsteps. ‘“ Now go, 
and leave me,” she whispered, hastily ; ‘it will 
be better for us not to be seen together.” 

He obeyed, but the idea of returning to the 
house seemed impossible in his present agitation, 
so he walked on through the shrubbery into the 
park, where the great ox-eyed daisies gleamed 
white in the moonshine, and the sweet odours of 
eglantine and wild roses floated ou the soft night 
sir. His heart was very heavy. To himself he 
confessed that he and happiness had bidden each 
other an eternal farewell. 

Suddenly, loud and sharp, across the silence 
of the summer evening, there rang out the report 
of a pistol, coming apparently from the direction 
of the shrubbery, 

Campbell came to an immediate standstill, biz 
heart beginning to beat with a nameless fear. 
Who had fired that pistol, and what did it 
portend ? 

A few minutes later he was hurrying back, 
looking apprehensively round, as if in fear of 
what he might see. 

Oddly enough, his footsteps seemed instinc- 
tively to make their way towards the spot where 
he had left Natalie; and he was just in time to 
see a slight girlish figure disappearing through 
the gate. 

“ Natalie, Natalie!’’ he called after her, but 
there was no reply; she did not even pause to 
look back, though the click of the gate, as it 
closed bebind her, told him that the figure was no 
trick of his imagination, as he might otherwise 
have fancied. Herav. after her, but before he 
reached the gate, he was brought to a horrified 
= by the sight that met his gaze-—a woman's 
orm, clothed in white, lying prone on the ground 
with a stream of blood oozing from her breast, 
and staining her garments with a ghastly crimson. 
It was Geraldine Lascelles, aud she was quite 


CHAPTER IV. 


Chevasse Towers was in a terrible state of panic 
and commotion. A grime had been committed 
within its very gates, and the victim’s youth and 
beauty seemed to lend it an additional horror, 





Poor Mrs, Chevasse was well-nigh distraught 


when the news was brought to her of the finding 
of poor Geraldine’s body, and ehe would not have 
hades ficient presence of mind to send off imme- 
diately for the police, if the matter had not been 
taken out of her bands by Ronald Campbell— 
who had been the firet to discover the poor girl. 

“ Had nob she better be broughtinto the house }” 
whiepered the panic-stricken woman, but Ronald 
shook his head. 

“No, she is quite dead—I have made sure of 
that—eo no object would bé gained by moving 
her, and it is better that she should remain 
where she is until the arrival of the police, The 
question is—who could have fired the pistol that 
killed her?” 

He was looking very hard at Mrs, Chevasse as 
he spoke, and unconsciously bis voice took 
sterner tone. 

She had been pale enough before, but now her 
features became actually blanched, Her ashen 
lipa were powerless to form an answer, she sank 
into a chair, and hid her face in her bands. 

Campbell turned away, hardly less agitated. 
He dared not do anything; he hardly dared 
think. Everything must wait unti! the police 
had been, , 

At this moment Kenneth came in from the 
smoking-room, and the news had to be broken to 
him. 

If the mother's distress was terrible to witness, 
the son’s was even worse. For the first time in 
his life, Campbell saw a strong man sobbing like 
a little child, 

lt was a relief to al! when the Inspector, 
whore name was Roberts, arrived. He was a 
tall, grey moustached man, with keen grey eyes, 
and a soldierly air. Hisremarks were few 
and his queations to the point. When was the 
young lady last seen, and by whom? 

Kenneth volunteered an answer. He had gone 
out with Miss Lascelles after dinner for a saunter 
round the grounds, bub having an important 
letter to write, had come in and left her in the 
shrubbery. That would be about half-past niae, 
He could fix the time because he heard the stable 
clock chiming the balf hour as he crossed the 
lawn. His mother corroborated this statement, 
ehe had sean him enter the house at the time 
mentioned. Ib would be about ten minutes later 
that she heard the shot fired. 

Now as to the weapon with which the murder 
was committed---probably Mr, Kenneth Chevasse 
possessed pistols ? 

Kenneth answered in the negative. He had 
never had @ pistol in his life. He had often 
expressed a desire to buy a revolver, but his 
mother had always resisted it. She had some 
prejudice against his possessing one, and in 
deference to her wishes he had refrained from 
getting it, 

“J have a terror of firearme of any kind,” 
Mrs. Chevasse murmured, “and my son has given 
way to me,” 

“T have guns, of course,” added the young 
man, “I will show them to you if you like.” 

“Tt would be useless, sir. I have eome slight 
surgical knowledge, and it is enough to tell me 
thab the young lady was shot with a revolver,” 
the Inspector answered quietly, then he turned 
to Campbell, who had remained in the back 
ground during the precediag conversation, 
7 Gan you throw any light on the mystery 
sir?’ 

“ T am afraid not,” Ronald replied, moistening, 
his dry lipe with his tongue, “I had not seen 
Miss Lascelles since dinner until I found her 
dead body. As to firearms, although — have a 
pair of pistols at home, I have brought none with 
me here.” 

The Inspector looked round, 

“Ta all the family here, Madam?” he asked, 
addressing Mra, Chevaase. 

‘All excepdp my adopted daughter, Miss 
Levigne.” 

“Ts she at home?” 

“T believe so. Would you like to see her?” 

“ TE you please.” 

Natalie was sent for, and in a few minutes 
obeyed the summons. She wore a tea gown, and 
strangely enough she looked less agitated than 
the others ; her features were composed, almost 





stern, and her whole attitude seemed to betoken 
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& fixed resolution. To Campbell she looked like 
@ woman whose nerves are strained to their 
utmost tension, and he uoticed that she carefully 
avoided glancing in his direction during the 
whole of the interview. Yes, she had been in 
the ehrubbery during the evening, and she had 
spoken to Miss Lascelles, who told her that 
Mr, Chevasee had just left her, Their conversa- 
tion was not a long one, and whem it was over 
she returned to the Towers. 

“Bat you heard the report of the revolver ?”’ 
queried the Inspector, who was making rapid 
notes in a memorandum book. 

_“ Yes,” she replied, after a momentary hesitia- 
tion. 
. " Where were you then?” 
» “ On my way to the house.” 

“ And you did not turn back to see whence ib 
proceeded ?” 

“T did not turn back.” 

Something in her tone made the Inspector 
look at her again. 

“Did you see anyones or anything in the 
shrubbery that might give you a clue to the 
murderer ?” 

“No,” 

“I suppose you and Miss Lascelles were great 
friends }” he added, after a pause. 

‘We were relations, but not very intimate for 
all that.” 

The Inspector raised his eyebrows, 

“ Relations ?” he repeated. 

“Yea, second cousins.” 

“Ts that all the information you can give me, 
Miss Levigne?” 

“That is all.” 

“Then I think I need not trouble you with 
any more questions at present.’ 

She took this as an indication that she might 
go. Mrs. Chevasse held out her hand to the 
girl, but she did nob seem bo see it—if she did, 
ahe ignored it, and quietly left the room, still 
with that strained look of self-possession, 

“Now, I should like to see the servants,” 
added the Inspector, and they were accordingly 
brought into him, one by one. All, or nearly all 
had beard the sound of the revolver, but none 
were in a position to state anything material 
except the kitchen-maid, who. seemed very 
reluctant to tell what ehe knew-~perhaps because 
she feared getting herself in trouble. As a 
matter of fact she had absented herself without 
leave, having run into the park bo meet her 
sweetheart, who was one of the keeper’s sons. 
On hearing the clock strike half-past nine, she 
had biddea him a hasty good-bye, and hurried 
back through the shrubbery. Near the gate she 
had seen the two young ladies in couversation— 
Miss Lascelles and Miss Natalie. 

“You are sure it was after half-past nine?” 
asked the Inapector, 

* Quite sure, I heard the clock strike.” 

“Then,” observed the policeman, addressing 


Kenneth, ‘it must have been after you left Miss | 


Lascelles,” 

He nodded, and the kitchen-maid said, eagerly,— 

“Oh yes, sir, I saw Mr. Keaneth in front of 
me, He wentin his study, through the French 
window, becauee I waited till he was in before I 
slipped round to the kitchen entrance,” 

Hier manner, now the preliminaries were over, 
was perfectly frank aud open, and the Inspector 
had no doubt she was speaking the truth. 

She was an important witness, Her evidence 
iad already established one or two points that 
hal a distincb bearing on the case. But he 
had not done with her yet; and, as he began 
to question her again, she seemed to grow 
frightened, 

“You say Mies Levigne and Miss Lascelles 
were talking together ; did you hear what they 
anid?” 

“No,” hesitatingly. 

Her questioner looked at her sternly. 


“Come, my gil, that won’t do. You must 
speak the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, or else you may chance to get yourself in 


trouble, No harm will come to you if you are 
quite candid,” 

‘Bub harm may come to other people,” ex- 
claimed the maid, beginning to cry, and letting 





out, in her distress, what she had been doing her 
best to conceal. 

The Inspector pricked up his ears, 

“That's nothing to do with you. Your busi- 
nese is to tell me everything you know about the 
events of this evening. Did you, I repeat, hear 
what the two young ladies were saying t” 

“T heard something ; not much.” 

What was io?” 

“ Weil, Miss Lascelles was speaking in a sort 
of disagreeable, aggravating way to Misa Natalie 
She said, ‘I am quite aware thab you claim 
relationship with me, but I do nob admit the 
claim. Your father disgraced himself by marry- 
ing a gipsy, or some low person of that kind, 
whose daughter I certainly do not look upon as 
a fit person for me to associate with, I think 
Mre, Chevasse makes a mistake in introducing 
you to her friends as an equal, As to Captain 
Campbell he has amused himself with a little 
flirtation, but that ie all. I saw from the begin- 
ning that he meant nothing, and [ did not in the 
least object. He will make me none the less 
good husband on account of it.’ Those were the 
words as nearly as I can remember.” 

“ And Mise Levigne--what did she answer i” 

‘*She was very angry indeed, but I did not 
wait to hear what she said, I ran away as fast 
as I could.” 

‘* Leaving these two young ladies together ?" 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ And it was after you reached the house that 
you heard the shot $” 

“Yes, sir, but not long after, 
before the quarter to ten struck.” 

As the girl went out, the four inmates of the 
room exchanged glances, 

“You see we prove, keyond doubt, that the 
murder took place between half-past nine and a 
quarter to ten,” said the Inspector, deliberately ; 
“and Mies Levigne seeme to have been the last 
person who saw the murdered girl alive,” 


It was just 





| 
} 


CHAPTER V. 


CAMPBELL started up with an exclamation as 
the Inspector made this announcement. 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, “ you would not 
dare on such evidence as this to accuse Miss 
Levigne,” 

“T accuse Miss Levigne of nothing, I simply 
state a fact, The next point is to find the weapon 
with which the murder was committed ; and, 
after we have identified that, our path wil! 
become clearer. Meanwhile,” turning to Mrs. 
Chevasse, “ you will oblige me by giving orders 
that ne one leaves the house.” 

She bent her head affirmatively, being, indeed, 
too agitated to speak, 

Ronald and Kenneth offered to search for the 
revolver, and their offer was accepted. 

After they had gone Mra, Chevasse slowly 
ascended the staira and tried the door of Natalie's 
room. It was locked, and the voice of the young 
girl demanded who was there. 

“Ib is I, dear child, Let me in.” 

There was a pause, then Natalie seemed to 
have approached the door, 

“Not now, Madonna, I would rather be 
alone. I will see you later on.” 

Mrs. Chevasse turned away with a sigh, and 
went downstairs again, half bewildered by thie 
great pain aud horror which had so suddenly 
fallen on the house, In the hall she met the 
doctor, who had apparently arrived some little 
time before. 

"There is one thing that you may like to 
hear,” he said. “ The poor girl could not have 
suffered—death must have been instantaneous, 
for the bullet went straight through the heart!” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” murmured the 
poor lady, and she went back to the drawing- 
room, there to keep her miserable vigil until the 
others returned. 

In the meantime, a thorough search was being 
made in the shrubbery by the light of lanterns, 
Each bush and tree in the vicinity of the gate 
was carefully examined, but no trace of the 
weapon could be discovered. 

Although the place was called the “ Shrub- 





tamee oom 


bery,” the trees did mot wholly consist of 
shrubs, for amongst them were se 

and a few oaks. To one of these Ronald cau- 
tiously made his way when, for the first time, 
he found himself alone,. The reat of the party 
had scattered in different directions, and he did 
not go until he was sure he was unobeerved ; 
even then there was a certain amount of appre- 
hension in his manner, and he had the appear- 
ance of a man bent on a dangerous operation. 

The particular tree he sought was an oak, 
whose trunk was completely covered with ivy, 
aud gave uo outward token of ite being hollow. 
Nevertheless that this was so Ronald knéw, for 
Natalie herself had parted the ivy, and showed 
him a long slit beneath, remarking at the time 
that it was a good hiding place if you wanted to 
get rid of anything. 

The young man’s hand shook as he. plunged it 
downward, It came in contact with something 
cold and hard, and drawing it forth he found it 
to be a little toy revolver, Examining it by 
thé light of a match, he read on the silver-plated 
mount, a man’s name,—‘* Paul Levigne.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he put it back 
in ite former place, and turned quickly away, 
his brain whirling, his heart feeling as if it were 
clutehed by icy cdid fingers. The suspicion that 
he would not put into words, seemed written in 
letters of fire across the darkness. Yes, Natalie 
was the guilty person, her's was the hand that 
had fred the fatal shot which Geraldine Lascelles 


_paid for with her life, 


Almost like a blind man, Ronald made his 
way home, leaving the others still ;. 
He dared not bring the accusing weapon 
with him—it was indeed, safer where it was. 
The chances against its being found were con- 
siderable, 

The question that now presented iteelf to him 
was how he should save Natalie from the couse- 
quences of her crime, He must do something, 
for this Inspector Roberts was a sharp man, and 
had already hinted the direction in which his 
suspicions pointed. If anything occurred to 
strengthen those suspicions, he would not 


| hesitate to place the girl under arrest, and then 


ib would be too late to take action. 

Ronald surmised exactly what had taken place 
after he left erry A ee par ni up; 
and the younger gir —per with a vague 
hope of softening the other's heart towards her— 
alluded to their relationship, upon which Miss 
Lascelles had made the scornful rejoinder over- 
heard and repeated by the kitchen maid. This 
had stung Natalie into retaliation, She had 
always confeseed she disliked Geraldine, and the 
dislike had strengthened into -violent hatred 
when she learned that she stood between her 
and her lover. 

Ronald knew that she was devoted with the 
whole ardour of her passionate southern nature 
to himself, he recollected that towards -the end 
of their interview she refused to give up all 
hope of their union, and it seemed probable that 
even then she already contemplated av appeal to 
Miss Lascelles, When she found her appeal 
rejected with contempt, it seemed only too 
certain that her temper had " her 
beyond all bounds, and in the mad passion of the 


‘moment, she had fired her revolver. Probably 


she habitually carried the weapon sbout with 
her, She was a strange girl, and not to be 
judged by ordinary laws. With a rong, hg 
Ronald recalled the outburst of passion he had 
witnessed that very afternoon at the Priory 
ruins—her words rang in his eare. 

® ~,the end is not come yet, and he 
laughs longest who laughs last, Perhaps I may 
turn the tables on Miss Lascelles—-if I have 
chance I will—yes, let the consequences be what 
they may |"’ 

And she had fulfilled her threat ! 

A strange hush lay on the Towers as he 
entered—perhaps it was due to that ghastly 

resence in the library, for thither poor Geraldine 
csahers taken. 

A policeman and two or three frightened 
servants were ia the hall, the latter talking 
together in whispers, and Mra, Chevasse, solitary 
in the drawing-room, was weeping helpless tears 
of distress, 
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“ Where is Natalie?” he asked, abruptly. 

“In her room, I went to her a little while ago, 
Lut she would not let me in.” 

Before Ronald had time for more, the Inspector 
entered through the open French window, and 
it waa clear from the quick wey fs which he 
looked from one to the other that he had over- 
heard the question and answer that had passed 
between them. 

* You are speaking of Miss Levigne?” he said, 
interrogatively, ‘I left the others still searching 
in the shrubbery, and came up for the purpose of 
asking you one or two questions concerning that 
young lady. Perbaps you will be good enough to 
tell me if this belongs to the dress she was 
wearing this evening +” 

As he spoke he took from ‘a piece of paper, in 
which he had carefully wrapped it, a scrap of 
delicate silk, much fepel at the edges, 

Mrs, Chevasse bent down to examine it, 

“ Yeo,” she replied, “my ward has a dress like 
this, a new one, which she wore this evening for 
the first time,” 

“But she had not got it on when I spoke to 
her just now?” 

“No; I was surprised to see that she had 
changed her attire. Where did you find that bit 
of silk 1” 

“To had caught on the hasp of the shrubbery 
gate. Evidently the young lady must have been 
in @ great hurry when she ran through. I 
should like to see her, Mrs. Chevasse, if you 
would be good enough to let her know, and I 
should also like to see the gown she wore at 
divner this evening.” 

With a frightened glance Mrs. Chevasse left 
the room for the of carrying the message 
herself. When they were alone, the two men 
looked at each other, 

“Why do you want to see that gown so 
particularly #” asked Campbell, rather indistinctly. 

“ Because I think it may prove an important 
link in a chain of evidence, -Miss Levigue must 
have had a very good reason for putting it off in 
such ahurry,and what that reason was, itis my 
business to find out.” 

“ Well, you will soon be able to satisfy yourself 
on that. point.” 

The Inspector emiled. 

“ Not so soon as you expect, I venture to say, 
Unless I am much mistaken, Miss Levigne will 
—_ some excuse for not exhibiting that gown in 
pu c,"” 

Events proved the justice of this surmise, 
Natalie not only refused to leb Mrs. Chevasse 
bring down her dress, but also declined to appear 
herself. She was very much upset, she sent word, 
— —— to lie down, and remein undisturbed. 

The Inspector seemed quite prepared for the 
meseage, Going out into the hall, he addressed 
a few words to the policeman standing there, and 
the latter thereupon walked upstai 

A few minutes later Ronald went to his own 
room, passing on his way that occupied by 
N atalie, 

The policeman stood on the other side of the 
corridor, opposite to it, evidently on guard. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RoxatD paced backwards and forwards in his 
own room, racked with agonized thought. 

The net was being drawn Ba ged and tighter 

round the unfortunate girl, if anything was 
to be done for ber it must be done to-night. 
_ It was impossible to obtain an interview with 
her. The policeman had had orders from his chief 
to let no one pass in orout, and he dared not send 
a letter for fear of its being opened and read, 
What, then, was left for him to do? 

At about eleven o'clock he went downstairs 
again. Mra, Chevasse and the servants had gone 
to bed. Kenneth was in his study talking to the 
pre, who intended remaining in the house 

night, 

Instead of joining them, Ronald went cutside, 
and walked up and down, pretending to smoke a 
gar, his real purpose being to study Natalie's 
Windows, and see if there was any progpect of 
Teaching them without being seen. 





The young girl had a suite of three apartments 
bed, dressing, and sitting-room, in the front of 
the house. There was uo tree anywhere near 
them, aud apparently no chance of getting to 


Suddenly Ronald's eyes brightened ; below the 
windows rans small stonecoping just wide enough 
to afford s very precarious foothold, and this 
coping also extended beneath his own apartments, 

Surely he could get out of his window and 
walk along this, and so warn Natalie of her 
danger, and persuade her to lose no time in eaca- 
ping from the house ! 

At all events he determined to risk it, and 
having made up his mind he bade the Inspector 
and Kenneth “ good-night,” and intimated his 
intention of retiring to rest. 

In the darkness of his room he waited 
until he heard the stable clock strike two, and 
then he decided the time had come for making 
his attempt. 

It was a risky, not to say dangerous one, but 
Campbell was lithe and active, and by dint of 
aiding himeelf with the sprays of ivy that grew 
up the walls he at length succeeded in reaching 
Natalie's sitting-room, where a faint light from 
within told him the young girl kept » wakeful 


e tapped so lightly against the window-pane 
that only a very quick ear, on the alert for the 
slightest sound, could have heard. 

Natalie, however, instantly pushed aside the 
curtains, and noiselessly opened the casement, 

*Jois I—Ronald, I want to speak to you on 
very important business. May I come iu!” 

She nodded aesent, without speaking, and he 
swung himself into the sitting-room, which was 
gay with pictures, and beoks, and flowers, and all 
the little nicknacke with which girls love to sur- 
round themeelves, 

Natalie herself was colourless as astatue. She 
still wore her black tea gown, which matched in 
colour ‘the circles round her eyes, uor did she 
evince the slightest surprise at a visit at this 
time of the night. 

“We must speak in whispers,” he began. 
“There is a policeman outside,” 

**T kuow it,” 

* And do you know what he is there for?” 

The girl made no reply. There was a piteous 
entreaty in her dark eyes that made the young 
man’s heart ache, 

“He is watching your door so that you shall 
not leave the house,” went on Ronald, schooling 
himself by a ot ee “ They+they suspect 
youot . . .” Hestopped. He could not put 
the hideous accusation in words 

“They suspect me of having killed Geraldine 
Lascelles,” Natalie said, calmly finishing the 
sentence for him, ‘ Well, 1 am prepared for it. 
Is that what you came here to tell me 1” 

“No, I came to beg you to lose no time in 
getting away, To-night is your only chance— 
to-morrow they may arrest you.” 

He averted his eyes as he ep:ke, but she'came 
up to him and put both ber hands on his 
shoulders, 

‘Ronald, Ronald, don’t speak to me in that 
cold tone—-don’t look away from me as if I 
were some hateful Pariah ! Whatever I may be, 
and whatever I may have done, at least I love 
you!” The words seemed to break from her in 
spite of herself, the agony of her tone waa terri- 
ble to hear, It made the young man wince as if 
he had been struck. 

But be made no reply, and her arms dropped 
nervelessly to her side. 

"You have no word for me—neither of pity 
nor of love!” she muttered, indistinctly, as she 
stood rigid and motionless before him—asimost as 
if turned to stone. 

“What can I say to you! If you would tell 
me with your own lips that you are innocent I 
would believe you, though all the world swore 
to the contrary--yes, in spite of the evidence 
Ps - you, and the revolver that I myself 
omnd, . . ” 

“ You found it 1” she exclaimed, interrupting 
him with swifc ‘“* Where is it now?” 

“ Where you put it—-in the hollow of the oak, 
left it there because I thought that was the 
safest hiding place it could have.” 





Her head drooped forward on her bosom 

“ You were right. Let it stay there; no one 
knows of the hollow, and it will be eafe.” 

“You have not answered my question, Nata- 
lie,” he said, feverishly. 

“No. I will not deny your acensation—where 
would be the good } i will only beg you tothink of 
me as kindly as you can, and toremember tbat a 
temptation may sometimes prove too strong for 
us.” 


Her tone now was one of quiet, hopeless resigna- 
tion—ab, how unlike the passionate, spirited 
Natalie of twelve hours ago! 

Ronald breathed a deep sigh. 

Not until her words extinguished it did he 
know the strength of the spark of hope that had 
still lingered in bie breast, 

The chiming of the half-hour recailed him toa 
sense of the position, and the importance of every 
minute, 

“We have no time to waste,” he exclaimed, 
“ How soon can you get ready to start?” 

She looked round half in bewilderment, as if 
she did not quite comprehend the situation, and 
passed her hand over her brow. 

* Don’t you understand, Natalie, that you must 
leave the Towers—nay, leave Engleud as soon as 
you possibly can?” 

*T have no money.” 

"I thought of that, and have brought you 
some, Here are fifty pounds in notes and gold, 
it ie all I have ; but I will send you more az soon 
as Icau getit. A train leaves S—— station at 
four o’clock for London, and if you once get there 
you may be able to remain in hiding until you 
have a chance of leaving the country. I have 
brought a rope in my pocket by whose means 
you will be able to desc.nd, But you must be 
quick, and you must be sileut, Put on your 
plainest outdoor garments, and a hat with a thick 
veil—if you possess one,” 

She obeyed hima mechanically, and began to 
attire hereelf in a long black cloak, and plain straw 
hat ; but more with the manner of one in a-dream 
than that of a woman alive to berown peril. Mean- 
while Campbell was making fast the end of the 
rope ; and as soon as he had finished he said, — 

*T will go down first and test it, then you must 
follow, 
you.” 

Outside it was quite dark, there were no stars, 
and the ‘heavy clouds threatened rain. A low 
and mournful wind sighed through the trees. The 
house seemed very quiet ; but in two lower rooms 
lighte were steadily burning—the library and 
Kenneth’s study. 

Ia the latter Inspector Roberts was sitting up, 
under the impression that he had taken every 
possible precaution against any member of the 
household leaving ib, 

Campbell reached the terrace in safety, and 
he had not long to wait before Natalie joined 
him. She was a practised gymnast, and had 
descended the rope with the most perfect case. 
Obedient to his directions she had brought nothing 
witb her in the way of impedimenta, 

“ Come,” hesaid, taking her by the arm, “I 
will accompany you through the woods, Whon 
we reach the high-road it will be less risky for 
you to proceed alone.” 

She made no comment, and with noiseless 
velvet-shod footsteps, they slipped through the 
grounds—carefully avoiding the shrubbery—and 
into the park, which seemed curiously silent 
and mysterious in the darkness, Nota word wae 
spoken on either side, each indeed was afraid to 
speak ; but while Ronald looked carefully about 
him, and seemed occupied in assuring himse!f 
that the coast was clear, and there was no danger 
of their being followed, Natalie kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground, except when, once or twice, 
she raized them to let them rest on his face. 

By the time they reached the confines of the 
Chevasse grounds dawn was beginning to break, 
a faint rosy gleam was stealing across the duil 
greyneas of the East. Iu another half hour it 
would be quite light, and some of the very early 
labourers might be up and going to their work. 

Natalie, with her long cloak and thick veil, 
might escape recognition, but Ronald would have 
no such chances, For her sake it would be better 
now that he should leave er. 


Bring no luggage—it will only hinder 
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They came to a pause, and for a few moments 
the pirl threw up her veil. What a white, 
sorrowful, little face it was! If she had sinned 
grievously, she was suffering grievously too. 

Campbeil turned away with a groan. Perhaps 
nob uatil now did he realise how much he loved 
her. 

Yes, in spite of what she -had done—and 
what agony it was to part | 

*“Write to me,” he said, hoarsely, “and tell 
me where you are, ag s00n as you can do so with 
eafety.” 

She made no reply. 

For a few seconds she stood still, looking at 
him; then she came forward, raising her eyes to 
his face with a wistful entreat 

“ Ave we to part thus, Ronald? Recollect it 
will be for ever.” 

* Yes,” he echoed, dully, ‘‘ for ever |” 

“Surely you have one kind word—one kind 
look for me! I may have erred, but it has been 
for love's own sake, Won't you believe me?” 

He would have been more than mortal if he 
could have withstood the pathetic sweetness of 
her voice and manner. 

Vieldiag to a sudden overwhelming impulse, 
he snatched her to him, he strained her to his 
heart, he covered her smal! pale face with kisses, 
then he turned hastily away aod retraced his 
footsteps while ehe remained gazing after him 
until the trees hid him from her sight. 

“ For love's own sake,” she muttered to herself, 
as she pulled her veil down and resumed her 
weary journey. ‘ And now I have bidden love 
an eternal farewell.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


As soon as it was light Inspector Roberts and 
Lis satellites began their search again in the shrub- 
bery, where he was convinced the weapon with 
which Miss Lascelles had been murdered was 
hidden, aud at last euccess crowned his efforts, 

He himself found the hollow in the oak and 
drew forth the revolver with Paul Levigne’s 
ame graven on it. 

An expression of triumph came on his face— 
not that he did not feel sorry for Natalie, but it 
was satisfactory to know, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that his suspicion all slong had poiuted in 
the right direction. 

His next action was to go to a neighbouring 
justice of the peace and obtain a warrant for her 
arrest ; and with this in his pocket, he returned 
to the Towers, to be greeted with the news that 
the bird had flown ! 

Naturally enough he was extremely angry, but 
he ackuowledged that no one was to blame 
except himself. He ought to bave thought of 
placing a watch on the windows as well as the 
docrs of Miss Levigne’s apartments. 

However, there was nothing to be done now 
tout to wire to all the police siutions and endea- 
vour to trace her. 

Mra, Chevasse received the news of Natalie's 
flight with « relief that she dared not express, 
Ah, if only the girl eucceeded in getting clear 
away! 

All day long she waited and watched for the 
messenger that might bring her tidings of the 
fugitive, but wight came and still there was not 
» word, and as Natalie had so far managed to 
elude observation, the chances were greatly in 
favour of her continuing to do so, 

The next day the inguest took place, and after 
@ somewhat protracted inquiry, the jury returned 
their verdict. It was one of “ Wilful murder” 
against Natalie Levigne. 

After that the hue and cry increased ; a Jarge 
reward was offered by Mr. Lascelles for the guilty 
girl's apprehension, and the police all over the 
country were on the qui vive. But days passed into 
weeks, weeks iato months, and atill there was n0 
news of her; the opinion gained ground that 
ehe must bave contrived to leave EKogland, and 
gradually the interest and excitement that the 
crime had caused yielded to «& newer sensation, 
and finally died away altogether, 

People forgot that the murderess of the 
beautiful, proud Geraldine Lascelles was still at 





large, and only round the neighbourhood of 
Chevasae Towers itself did gossip still occasionally 
concern iteelf with wondering what had become 
of the dark-eyed -girl, who used to flit so gaily 
about the gardens, gathering roses, and singing 
the while from sheer light-heartedness. 

But a great change had come over the inmates 
of the Towers. Poor Mrs, Chevasse had never 
recovered from the shock ; she grew melancholy, 
bent, and old, never went out, and even refused 
to see people at her own home. 

The alteration in her son was hardly less 
marked. Kenneth wae no longer the light- 
hearted boy, whose presence was so eagerly looked 
for at the tennis tournaments, garden parties, and 
balls of the neighbourhood—he had altered into a 
gloomy and morose man, who spent half his time 
in miserable solitude at home, and the other half 
in reckless dissipation abroad. 

His mother watched him with ever deepening 
anxiety ; sometimes she remonstrated, but her 
remonstrances were of no avail; sometimes she 
sympathised, and perhaps wondered a little at 
hie faithfulness to the memory of a dead love. 

That he had been passionately devoted to 
Geraldine, she knew. Often when she stole into 
his room at night to see whether he was sleeping, 
she would hear Geraldine’s name on his lips, and 
occasionally it would be coupled with words that 
made the poor mother draw back in horrified 
apprehension and close the door lest anyone else 
might hear. 

After the inquest Ronald Campbell had left 
the Towers for his own home, where he waited, 
vainly hoping for a message from Natalie, None 
came, 

Months passed by, and still not a word from 
her. Where she was he could not even guess, he 
had not the shadow of a clue by which to trace 
her. 

Then inaction became my pe to him, he 
felt he should go mad if he stayed at home, 
brooding over the past, s0 he accepted a fritnd’s 
invitation to go to America on a shooting 
expedition. ; 

But he made the same discovery as a good 
many people have done namely,—that you cannot 
run away from a sorrow so easily ; where you go, 
it goes with you. 

He was haunted by the remembrance of 
Natalie’s anguish-stricken face as he bade her 
farewell, and the terrible thought would come, 
that in her desperation, the girl might have taken 
her own life. 

Still haunted by this fear, he returned to 
England, and there he found o letter from Mrs. 
Chevasse urging him imploringly to come and see 
her. 


Kenneth was nob well, and he had asked his 
mother to write ; he was tired of his own society, 
not able to leave home, and Ronald was the only 
persou he would consent to ses, 

After a natural hesitation the young man 
accepted the invitation, and once more found 
himself at Chevasse Towers, He arrived there 
on a blusterous October day, nearly sixteen 
months after his former visit, ‘and his first 
sensation was one of shocked incredulity as he 
saw mother and son. 

Mrs. Chevasse had become quite a white-haired 
old lady, while Kenneth was pale ard hollow-eyed,. 
a feverich flush on his cheek, and a certain look 
aboub hig face that betrayed to Roland's 
experienced eyes, the brandy drinker. 

The two young men had never been specially 
friendly, therefore Ronald was all the more 
astonished at the cordiality of his greeting. 

““T’m delighted to see you, old fellow. It’s 
dreadfully dull here ; but I hope you'll stay as 
long as you can. I can promise you some good 
shooting if that’s any inducement, and in the 
evenings we can amuse ourselves with billiards or 
cards.” 


8. 

“Cards” meant gambling, for Kenneth would 
only play for high stakes, and a considerable sum 
of money changed hands during the firet evening: 
To his annoyance Campbell found himself the 
winner of fifty pounds 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Kenneth said, airily, 
when his visitor made some protest. “I consider 
I have bought my evening’s amusement very 
cheaply. It’s the first time for many a long day 





that I haven’s seen Natalie Levigne’s dead face 
looking reproach at me,” 

“ Natalie’s/"" repeated Campbell startled 
What do you mean by saying she is dead ¢” 

“ Because I havea conviction that. such is the 
case. If ithadn’t been so she would have been 
found ere thie ; and, besides, it’s only the ghosts 
of dead people that haunt one,” 

“My son has strange ‘ fancics,’” on in Mre. 
Chevasse, in a trembling voice, She insisted 
on sitting up with the young men, and, indeed, 
seemed afraid to leave Kenneth. “I tell him 
they are all nonsense; but he will not believe 
me.” 

Kenneth glanced across at Campbell with a 
look of indescribable cunning. 

**My mother calls them ‘fancies,’ but I know 
better. I know Natalie is dead, and her spirit 
haunts me, and I know why she comes too,” 

‘* Kenneth, Kenneth !” cried his mother, im- 
ploringly, coming to his side, and laying her hand 
on hiss . “You will alarm Captain Camp- 


‘bell, Hadyou not better go to bed? See how 


late itis. The clock has just struck two.” 

** All the better. ‘There will be fewer hours of 
darkness for the ghosts,” was his reply, accom- 
panied by a reckless laugh, that seemed to make 
his mother shudder. 

Ronald went to bed, full of atrange misgivings. 
There was some mystery here which he could not 
fathom; but the mere sense of it made him 
strangely wretched. 

The next day, although the weather was fine, 
and keepers. and dogs came up to the house in 
good time, Kenneth refused to go out shooting, 
Hie mother tried her best to persuade him, but 
her entreaties were of noavail, and finally Camp- 
bell set off alone. 

It was dusk when he returned, and he found 
mother and son sitting together in the firelight, 
se latter gazing moodily enough into the flaming 


oge. 

“T am like Saul—given up to a bad spirit to- 
day,” he observed, as his visitor entered. “ You 
must be the David to soothe me,” 

Ronald himself was not in a particularly cheer- 
ful mood, as was nataral enough, seeing that he 
had just been revisiting many of the spots where 
he had once loitered with dark-eyed Natalie. He 
seated himself opposite Kenneth, who faced the 
window, while Mre, Chevasse presided at a small 
tea-table, 

Conversation languished ; there was & long 
pause, broken by asudden cry from Kenneth, who 
started to his feet trembling violently, and point- 
ing with one shaking finger to the window. 

“ The face!” he cried, incoherently, “ Natalie's 
face,” and involuntarily Ronald turned round to 
look in the direction indicated. 

Was it fancy, or did he really see a pale wraith- 
like countenance, whose sad and burning eyes 
were fixed on his own ? 

A moment later, and he had rushed outside, 
but nothing met his gaze, save the familiar as- 
pect of the garden, and a cloud of leaves shaken 
from the trees by the wind, 

* Of course it was fancy,” he muttered to him- 
we on ashamed. ‘“ What else could it have 

nt” 

On his return he found Kenneth seized with a 
sort of fit, His = were glazed, foam flecked 
his lips. Over him bent his mother, forcing 
between his lips with all her fragile strength, 
some medicine she had hastily poured from a 
bottle, 

Campbell wanted to send for a doctor, but she 
would not hear of it, saying her son had had 
these attacks before, and she knew how to 
treat them—the fit would soon pass, she de- 
clared. 

Events her right, but Kenneth was lef} 
frightfully weak from its effects, and was glad to 
take a sleeping draught she prepared for him and 
go to bed. 

“Mrs. Chevasse,” said Ronald, when they 
were alone—and he spoke with unconscious 
sternness, |‘there is something in all this I do 
not understand. What is the meaning of it?” 

A bright red flamed for a moment in her thin 
cheeks. She looked at him half miztrustfully, 
but something in his face made her comprehend 
that he was not to be put off with an evasion. 
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“ What do you mean 1” she faltered. 

“ Well, Ishould like to know the reason of 
these strange delusions on the part of your son. 
They are not due to drink, for he has evidently 
had nothing in that way to-day. My own idea is 
that he must have something on his mind.” 

He saw her start, and shiver, aod then she 
seemed to come to some rapid conclusion, 

“] will tell you the truth—it is better to do 
so,” she said, in a low whisper, approaching his 
side, and looking round anxiously to make sure 
they were alone, ‘All his life I have kepb the 
secret, but now it seems that I shall not be 
able to keep it much longer. Kenneth, then, 
is subject to fits of mania, during which he is 
neither responsible for what he says nor what 
he does. His father died in a madhouse, and he 
has left his dreadful inheritance to his son.” 

Her voice ended in alow sob, and she covered 
her face with her bands as she took a few steps 
from him. 

Poor wretched mother! All these years she 
bad hid the terrible secret in her own. heart, 
hoping against hope that the latent insanity 
might remain undeveloped. Campbell was the 
only person except the doctor to whom she had 
confided it, 

He was deeply touched and impressed. With 
tenderest sympathy he raised her hand to his 
lips and kissed it. 

“IT am glad that you have told me this. I 
will respect your confidence, and do my very best 
to help the poor fellow,” 

“Thank you,” she eaid simply, “I thought 1 
could trust you, and I was rejoiced when you 
came. I hoped you might have some influence 
in wianing him from his brooding fancies.” 

How long have they shown themeelves ?” 

“Only since Geraldine Lascelles’ death. The 
shock of it completely upset him. He has never 
been the same man since. Perhaps, but for that, 
the seeds of madness might never have de- 
veloped,” 

To is likely enough that her idea was true ; if 
no great passions had disturbed his life, Kenneth 
Chevaeese might have gone to his grave as sane as 
most of his fellow-creatures. But Fate had or- 
dained it otherwise, 

The next morning he seemed to have quite 
recovered from his attack, and even proposed to 
Campbell that they should go out shooting to- 
gether. Ronald at once assented, and they spent 
a quiet day together in the coverts, being driven 
to their destination, which was some five miles 
of, in the dog-cart, which was to return and 
fetch them about five o'clock. 

Either they were a little early, or the groom 
was a little late, for when in the evening they 
arrived at the rendezvous, they found no dog- 
cart there, and Ronald seated himeelf on the top 
rung of 9 gate, while Kenneth leaned against the 
trunk ofa tree, the stock of his gun resting on 
the ground, 

The road at this part of the plantation was a 
private one, and was little more than a track 
wade between the trees, and communicating 
pte the high road a few hundred yards further 
LOW, 

“By the way,” said Ronald, suddenly, “ you 
had better take the charge out of your gun—it is 
rather dangerous to hold it loaded like that.” 

_ ‘So it is, but I bad forgotten it was loaded,” 
Kenneth carelessly rejoined. “ However, I'l 
take the cartridge out at once,and . . . .” 
His sentence was never completed, At the sam 
moment his face changed, grew ghastly white, 
ind the same expression came in his eyes as had 
lighted them the night before, when he had 
pointed towards the window. Natalie!” he 
cried, in a voice of agony, “by Heavens, you 
shall not eseape me this time!” 

He dashed madly forward, stumbled over his 
gun ; there was a report, a wreath of smoke, and 
the young man lay stretched at full length on the 
ground, shot through the breast, 

_In ® moment Ronald was on his knees beside 
him, tearing open his waistcoat and trying to 
staunch the blood that welled out in bright red 
=, recognising, too, the hopelessness of his 
evorts, 

_It did nob need surgeon to tell bim that 
Kenveth’s houre—nay, minutee—were num- 





bered ; and, oddly enough, the wounded man 
seemed instinctively to know it. 

“W’m done for, Campbell,” he muttered, 
faintly ; “it’s pretty well all up with me now. 
Well, I’m not sorry ; for my life has been a very 
hell since Geraldine died. It is a strange retri- 
bution that we should.both die in the same way, 
and by the same hand.” 

“The same hand!” Ronald repeated, hardly 
knowing whether the young man raved. 

“Yes, The truth may as well come out now, 
it’s no hiding it any longer, since in a few 
hours I shall be beyond the reach of earthly 
justice. 

“It was J who murdered Geraldine Lascelles, 
She was as heartless as she was beautiful, and 
that last evening she told me that she had been 
only amusing herself at my expense ; she even 
taunted me with the ease with which she had 
fooled me, and added that she had been engaged 
to youall the time 

“I think her words made me mad. [ left 
her and went to the house for a revolver Natalie 
Levigue had len$ me to practice with, and when 
I got back and found her standing in the same 
spot where [ had left her I tock deliberate aim 
and shot her through the heart, 

“Tam not sorry I did it. I have never been 
sorry for her, but | was sorry"for Natalie, It is 
she who suffered, and that is why her spirit 
haunts me, 

“T tell you I saw her face look out ab me from 
behind that tree over there, Yes, I saw it as 
plainly as I have ever seeu anything in my life. 
And yet [ know she is dead. If she were alive J 
should beg her'to come to me and tell me she 
forgives me.” 

There was a faint rustling from the tree Ken- 
neth had indicated, and then—Ronald wondered 
whether his senses were playing him s trick--a 
small black-robed figure advanced from behind 
it, and kneeling at the wounded man’s side, took 
his cold hand and laid it against her cheek, 


(Continued on page 188.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, 


—20!—~ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
AFTERWARDS, 


“Vrs, it will be fine to-morrow. We shall 
have fair weather for our journey, Ivy dearest,” 
Mrs. Falconer said, as she stood in the dusk at a 
window of the white drawing-room, gazing out 
rather anxiously on the fast darkening land- 
scape. “The wind has got round to the north- 
west, and the few stars I can see over the river 
yonder are coming out beautifully clear,” 

Ivy joined her mother then at the fire-lit win- 
dow and looked out with her. 

They stood there together, in their sombre 
mourning garments, and with their arms about 
each other’s waists, more indeed like two intimate 
friends—between whom there can never come qa 
shadow, never be the ghost of a secret—than 
mother and daughter. But then the boundless 
love existing between them was in reality no 
ordinary love, The two were in truth true 
friends, as well as parent and child. 

‘*The weather shall not hinder us, mother 
mine, since it is your wish to go—whutever it 
may turn out in the morning,” Ivy answered, 
adding with a tender playfulness which did but 
veil the deeper feeling in her soul, 

“ Heaceforward, in storm or sunehine, in winter 
or in summer, I shall always be with you to take 
care of you, dear, come what may !” 

* My Ivy, my own carling!’ murraured Isobel 
Falconer passionately ; and in silence she laid her 
head upon her daughter’s shoulder, 

lt was November now, and more than three 
weeks had gone by since they had put their dead 
out of sight. That had indeed been a day of 
gloom for Huttingtower—their burying day— 
on which the ancient mausoleum, all weather- 
stained and lichen-grown, in Wilton Magna 








churchyard, had been opened to receive the mortal 
remains of old Sir Roderick Dundas and hie 
grandson Ronald, 

Yes, it was a sad and gloomy time—a time of 
mourning, of genuine sorrow. Bub Keith Fal- 
coner, who had stayed on at Huntingtower until 
after the funeral, had been to Ivy and her mother, 
in fact to the whole bewildered household, as a 
veritable tower of strength. 

What they would have done without him at 
this dark and difficult time they did nob know 
—it were hard to say. But the funeral over, he 
left them and returned to London, 

No persuasion on Mrs, Falconer’s part would 
induce him to remain longer with them down 
in Wiltshire ; nor had they seen aught of him 
since. 

However, on the morrow, Ivy Dundas and her 
mother would again see him, for they would be 
leaviog Huntingtower in the early morning, aod 
Keith Falconer had promised to meet them in 
town at Waterloo Station, in order to accompany 
them upon their southern journey, 

For Mrs, Faleoner and her daughter were 
going coastward, to Bleakferry, and to—Dell 
Cottage ! 

As for good old Mra. Whinney, she declared 
now that, everything considered, she was not in 
the least astonished at all which had lately come 
to pass, for she had always seen ‘a something” 
in Lvy’s face, said she, which had reminded her of 
the late Colonel Falconer. 

And Isobel Falconer herself declared that she 
could never rest until with her own eyes she had 
beheld Bleakferry and the lonely gray flint house 
buried amid the south dowas—until, with her 
own tongue she had spoken, if possible, with 
Daniel Moss and his old witch-faced wife. No, 
she could never reat until she had done this, Mra. 
Falconer avowed, almost sternly. 

And Ivy caught herself marvelling at her 
mother’s resolute mien, her new-born energy. 
Could this, forsooth, be the invalid Isobel 
Falconer, shadow-like, fragile, nervous, hysterical 
—the Isobel Falconer of a few short months 
before ¢ , 

Happiness, hope, something to love passion- 
ately, and to live for, will as often as not accour 
plish miracles where the wisest of physicians may 
lamentably fail. 

“ My darling,” Mrs. Walconer said, late on that 
night before the day of their journey south-coast- 
ward, “my darling Ivy, you have thore two 

that Keith gave us, safely, f hope, under 
lock and key?” 

Yes, Ivy auswered her mother, they were per- 
fectly safe—jlocked awayin her own desk up 
stairs, 

“We take them with us, mind—those papers 
—to-morrow, Ivy,” Mrs. Falconer whispered, as 
she kissed her daugter’s brow. The clocks 
slowly and solemnly struck midoight, “1 mean 
to have thei with me at—at Dell Cottage,” she 
said. 

Christmas mother and daughter were to spend 
quietly at Huntingtower, Afterwards, for 
year’s thorough change, they wire going 
abroad. 

a * . * ” 

On the followivg morning Keith Faleoner met 
Ivy and her mother ab the Waterloo terminus, 
A tolerably fast tra'n for the south-coast left the 
station soon after mid-day, 

Ivy noticed—it was not perhaps for the firs’ 
time—that Mr, Falconer looked thinner, alto 
gether more worn and spare than he ured to 


do ; positively the crow’s feeb were coming about. 


his eyes, and here and there, she thought, she 
could descry a silver thread amongst his cropped 
fair hair. 

Of course it may have beev sheer fancy on her 
part—it is in the nature of women to be faccifu!, 
absurdly so at times, doubtless—at all events, 
she found herself deciding that his trip across the 
Atlantic and his peregrivations in the Par Wess 
had by no meaus apparently proved eo beneficis) 
to him as they eught to have done, 

To was a rather long and fatiguing journey ; 
and Ivy herself spoke but little from the begin- 
ning to the end of it, though her thoughts were 
active enough. Thanks to some quiet arrange- 
ment which Keith, before their appearance upon 
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the platform, had effected with the guard, they 
had a compartment to themselves; and he and 
Mra, Falconer, as the train sped southward, 
seemed to be finding a great deal to gay to each 
other, 

Darkness had fallen when they arrived at 
Bleakferry, for the dull November days were at 
their shortest. But Mr, Falconer, ever chival- 
rous and considerate where women and their 
comfort were concerned, had telegraphed on the 
previous day to the landlord of- the Old Ship 
Hotel, at which ancient hostelry they were to 
dine and sleep that night. So that on their 
arrival at the straggling, draughty south-coast 
station they found a rickety old fly there await- 
ing their pleasure. 

Potently did it emell of damp hay and horse- 
cloths ; and it jolted them abominably, Ivy 
thovgut, as it conveyed them to the Old Ship 
Hotel. * 

After breakfast the next morning the stuffy 
old vehicle was again at their command, and in 
it they drove off to Dell Cottage. It flashed 
into Ivg’a mind that the fat landlord and his 
comely wife must have wondered very much 
together what they could possibly want at the 
lonely gray flint dwelling amid the downs, The 
fiyman himself, she thought, must have won- 
dered also. However, it was with relief that Ivy 
discovered that no one at the “‘ Old Ship” recog- 
nised in the tall grave slender woman, in her 
heavy mourning robes and widow's headgear, the 
shy young friendless girl of the free wide downs 
who had once dwelt beneath the roof of Daniel 
Moa. 

The morning mista lay low over those far- 
spreading downs of the South, and veiled the 
dim distance that stretched beyond them where 
sky and sea seemed to meet. 

“What a dreary spot!” exclaimed Mra, Fal- 
const, with a ehudder, 

On their slow hilly way over the dim gray 
cowas they jogged past the old farm-house called 
Breezy Point ; and here Ivy's hand sought her 
mether’s and held it close. 

‘That,” sbe whispered, “is where Ronald 
lodged.” 

At last they arrived at Dell Cottage—-the low 
gray house in the lonely hollow, with its deep-eet 
lattices and sun-blistered green front door, that 
Ivy Dundas remembered so well. 

There was the steep unlovely garden, with its 
lavender bushes, its herb-beds, and its army of 
withered cabbsge-stumps. But the “ broken 
sheds look’d sad and strange;” the house-leek 
and other sturdy lichens flourished upon the 
shattered tiles of them. 

Not a fowl was to be seen in the yard through 
the bars of the hingeless yard-gate—no pig, no 
cow, no sign whatever of avimal life; nothing 
but a manure-heap steaming in the raw air, with 
a pond of ugly biack water in its immediate 
vicinity 

The aspect of that low gray flint houre amid 
the downs was wholly and inexpreasibly desolate 
and forlorn—solitary in the extreme. There was 
about it, thought Ivy, a haunted, blighted, au 
awfully empty look, as an old forsaken house will 
look .sometimes when rumour whispers thad 
murder has been done within it ! 

“From what I could learn when I was here 
last,” Ivy beard Mr, Falconer telling them, as 
they all three went up the ciader-path to the 
green front door, the carriage meanwhile waiting 
for them at the gate--" that iz, from the farm 
people ab Breezy Point—things of late years have 
gone ill with the man and woman at Dell Cottage, 
They lead a most unhappy life. Neither of them 
is ever really sober, The whole place, as you 
perceive, ia in a most miserable plight—every- 
hing about it, in fact, haa gone to rack and 
rulo,” 

‘Whatever of misfortune may have befallen 
them, they deserve it,” replied Mrs, Falconer 
sternly. “It is their just puuishment—their 
just punishment only |” 

No grain of compassion could Isobel Falconer 
find in ber boeom, either for Daniel Moss or for 
his old witch-iaced wife Emma. 

They were inhuman wretches—fiends, 

No fate upon earth, thought Isobel Falconer, 





and indeed said, could be too hard or too bitter 
for them, 

They knocked three times at the shabby green 
front door; but no soul ap Therefore, 
growing impatient, and finding the door unlocked, 
they marched unbidden into the house, 

The dark smelled close, suffocating, un- 
wholesome, as though the fresh sweet outer air 
was never, even through a a yer, suffered to 
enter it ; aud so they were glad to burry on to 
the roomier kitchen-part, which, as Ivy so well 
recollected, was at the end of the entrance- 


Dirt, dust, cobwebs were everywhere, 

Cleanliness and Dell Cottage must for long 
have been atrangers to each other. 

With knees and chin together, over a handful 
of fire in the kitchen grate, they found an old 
woman crouched-——-a skinny, poorly-ciad, an un- 
happy-looking creature, with a dirty thin black 
shawl clinging about her shoulders. 

There was the hateful odour of some cheap 
spirit heavy upon the close atmosphere of the 
kitchen ; and, shuddering, sick, disgusted, Ivy 
halted upon the threshold and could venture no 
farther, 

Bat her mother and Keith Falconer went on, 
undaunted ; though it was,pot until they were 
close beside her that old Emma Moss looked up 
and uoticed them, She was too stupid, too 
drowsy to be astonished. She merely said, ina 
thick, nasal, sing-song tone,— 

“Who are you! What do you want here! 
Go away, go away, I say! My infirmity is on 
me, and I couldn’t sleep a wiak all night for the 
horrors! I’m going to sleep vow, aud I want 
to be left alone—go away, all the lot of ye.” 

Her eyelids dropped again. Her head jerked 
downward, Mr. Falconer pu‘ his hand upon her 
shoulder and gave the wretched old woman a 
little shake. 

Emma Moss clutched at her grimy thin black 

! 


wi. 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. 
away!” 

“We do not intend to trouble you for many 
minutes—pray do not fear,” putin Mrs, Falconer 
icily. “ Where fs your husband, Daniel Moss }” 

With considerable difficulty Keith Falconer 
made the old hag comprehend what it was that 
Isobel Fulconer wished to know ; three times well- 
nigh shouting in her ear,— 

“Where, we ask, is 

oss ? ” 

Ivy felt thankful, as she stood recoiling there 
in the dark unwholesome p: , that the old 


“Go away—go 


your husband—Daniel 


woman was too foolish and too muddled to 

ise her in any manner. Such jon was 
by no means desirable so far as Ivy was 
concerned. 


“T don’t know where Daniel is,” muttered old 
Emma Moss at last, “ I have not set eyes on him 
to-day, and don’t want to. ‘Spect he’s bolted, 
and a good job too!” 

* Bolted { What do you mean ?” inquired Mr. 
Falconer, 

“ He was at home last night,” said old Emma 
Moss limply, “‘ somewhere about; but the police 
are after him, and he said he should have to make 
a bolt for it, Haven’t seen him since last night, 
nor don’t want to,” she muttered again. 
“"Spect he’s left me for good, this time. Ugh | \” 

“Never mind,” interposed Mre. Falconer 
impatiently. ‘ Believe me, save for one purpose, 
for one determination, I have no desire whatever 
either to see or to speak to your husband. I have 
no doubb that you will do as well ; for of course 
you, having lived here with him all these years, 
know es much as he does of the cruel, infamous 
business which has brought us hither to-day. 

“T would have you both punished in « 
manner proportionate to your offence, if my 
friend Mr, Keith Falconer had not promised you 
otherwise,” said Mrs. Falconer sternly—“ trust 
me, I would! If it were possible so to do, you 
should be made to suffer as I bave suffered for so 
many long and melancholy years.” 

The old witch-faced woman glanced upward at 
Keith Faleoner-——a sulky oblique glance from her 
half.closed drowsy eyes. 

“Yes ; you’ve been to see us before ; and not so 
very long ago neither—I remember you now,” said 





she, ‘‘ You came here and got thse sory ’ 
Daniel! bat you promised we 't be 
punished—-yes, you did.” 

“And the promise will be ‘kept, Mrs. Moss,” 
observed Keith Falconer quietly. 

** Not. that avybody could punish me,” 
muttered the old witch-faced creature 
once more with spasmodic clutch saving the 
black shawl from slipping off her narrow pointed 
shoulders ; “for I never did anythi 6 was 
Daniel ; L only held my tongue ; and it was he 
who wade me hold it. J never smuggled the 
child here; never wanted her rayon. I 
liked her well enough so long as 
here. 

“She ran away one day of her own accord— 
we didn’t drive her, And I’m sure I never was 
unkind to her, I don’t know whether she’s alive 
or dead ; and what’s more I don’t care a farden. 
But if she was alive and standing there this 
minute with you she couldn’t eay as [ was ever 
unkind to her. If she did, it would bes lie, Are 
you her mother?” asked old Emma Moss, with a 
eudden gleam of curiosity, accompanied by 
another sullen upward glance at her unwelcome 
visitors, 

*T am,” was Isobe! Falconer’s quick, stern 
reply, “ Listen, woman! I have travelled mavy 
miles to ficd this horrible, desolate place ; to 
hear either you or your husband, Daniel Moss, 
swear. to me that every line written upon these 
two papers is true, I shall not rest satisfied 
until I have heard this, Afterwards I shall 
require something eleeof you. Jt is my property, 
not yours ; and you will have to give it up.’ 

Old Emma Moss, for rejoinder,’ simply 
grunted, 

Mrs, Falconer, ‘still standing before the hearth- 
place—she declined to sit, although Keith him- 
self had dusted and brought to her a wooden 
armchair—-Mrs. Falconer forthwith opened 4 
small sealskin hand-bag;which had journeyed with 
her from Huntingtower, aud from which she took 
two folded papers; one of them tolerably clean 
and new-looking ; the other much soiled and 
faded with age. 

She read the soiled one first. 

‘fAre you listening!” ‘demanded Isobel 
Falconer sharply. 

And the bony woman, crouching hag-like over 
the rusty kitchen grate, merely grand again for 
reply. 

This is how the first paper ran. It was blotted 
and ill-spelt ; that however isa detail. Trans- 
lated gxid punctuated, it read as follows,— 


—--Gaol, 18—_ 


“ My pgar OLD Pat ann Cousmy Danien,— 

“ When you come to wish me goodbye 
to-morrow, | have something to tell you. I 
want you to help me like. I want to make up 
for something wrong I've done. I don’t care to 
die, somehow, with this ae thing on my soul. 
When I am dead and gone you must make it ali 
right ; and then it is Bw rf ely that, in spite of 
my crimes, I shall rest in the grave they are 
digging for me in the prison somewhere. I 
wouldn't trouble you, Daniel, in the affair, if 1 
liked and trusted the parson—chaplain they call 
him—in this place. Bub I don’t, P What's more, 
old pal, I don’t believe in parsons of any sort—TI 
don’t trust 'em—I never did). Underneath their 
black clothes they are just like other men ; 
often a lot worse, So no black-coated hypocrite 
for me, however smooth his tongue may be. 
Daniel, man, I'll trust you first. 

" Here is what I want Giers ; the full particu- 
lars of the story you shall hear when we say 
good-bye to-morrow. 

“At No, 117, Godolphin-road, Haggerstou, 
ode find a litle girl ; not much more than a 

by. She is known there as ‘Ivy Robinson,’ 
and all the people at No, 117 believe she belongs 
to poor Phasbe and me, 

“Tt’s false, though ; she never did belong to 
us. Her right and lawful name is Falconer ; and 
she is the only child of a lady that lives with her 
father, Sir Roderick Dundas, at a great house 
down in Wiltshire, called Huntingtower. Sir 
Roderick was ounce upona time my master ; and 
the gentlefolk down there at the great house are 
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quite pereuaded that the little girl I speak of is 
Tota you mind why now ; you-shall hear 
the truth abou) the child to-morrow. 

“ Daniel, now that it’s come to the last, I want 
‘to do what ia right. So when I amdead, you go 
straight to the address I am sending you in this 
letter, and get the away from the neigh- 
ours at No, 117—it’s mo fit home for the likes 
o’ her ; she was bred to something different. 

“Jn any way you think proper, send the little 
one back to her own people and kinsfolk at Hunt- 
ingtower; and say that with his last breath 
Stephen Gurdon hi they would forgive him 
4or the wrong he done them, and for the 
sorrow he had brought upon the family. Add, if 
you like, that he freely confessed his guilt right 
through; and was moreover trulysorry for his 
sing, 

*¥ can’t say more—can I{!—and what I’ve 

aaid I mean. My time is very near now, and when 

ét-comes may the Lord have mercy on my soul, 
“Srepagn Gorpon.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CONFESSION OF DANIEL MOSS, 


Mas. Fatconzr refolded the faded paper that 
had been penned by the murderer’s d, and 
placed it-catefully back in her bag. 

“ Swearto me, Eamia Moss,” she eaid distinctly, 
“ that every word of that written confession and 
self-accusation is true.” 

The skinny huddied-up figure, plucking aim- 
lessly at its frowsy old black shawl, required 
another slight shake from Keith before it would 
reply. 

** Every word of it’s true,” snapped the old 
woman then, with her eyes shut. “ I swear it, 
i have heard Daniel say so, himeelf, a hundred 
timer at least,” 

“Very good; now for the other,” Isobel Fal- 
-coner said, in the same dispassionate icy tone in 
which, so far, she had spoken throughout the in- 
terview. “Don’t go to sleep ; but attend to me.” 

“Tain’t asleep, I am attending,” grumbled 
the old woman. “ Get on--make haste—I want 
so be alone |.” 

“ And we want to be gone, you may be sure,” 
rejoined Mra, Falconer, drily. ‘Now then for 
this one, which is your husband's infamous state- 
ment, Are you listening!” 

“Oh, bother! Haven't I said so?” 

Condescending to no further parley, Mra, Fal- 
coner unfolded the second and cleaner-looking 
paper, Unlike the other, it was neatly and legi- 
bly written; in a hand almost like that of a 
careful, painstaking schoolboy ; and it read as 


follows é 
* Dell Cottage, 
24th October, 18-—— 


“ A gentlersan, Mr. Keith Falconer by name, has 
a this day come to my wife Emma and me, and 
eays that he will:have from us the truth—so far 
ai we cau tell it—concerning our share in the 
hiding from the world of, Miss Ivy Falconer, for 
mauy years known hereabout as our grandchild, 


‘There is nob much to teil. 

“Tt is now getting on for five-ani tweaty 
years or more since my cousin and pal, Stephen 
Gurdon, was hanged for the murder of a woman 
he lived with, called Phobe Blount—though at 
the time they were known as Stephen and Phoebe 
Robinson, 

‘* With this, my own confession of wrong- 
doing, I will seal up that of Stephen Gurdon. His 
tells its own story, and helps the telliag of mine 
93 well, 

“When he was dead, I did as he desired me. 
| went straightway to the address meationed— 
o 117, Godolphin - road, Haggerston — and 
found the little child he apoke of being taken 
care of there by the neighbours, 

“But they were mostly alike in that house at 
Haggerston—very poor. They could ill afford, 
‘ny of them, to keep her. without payment ; and 
naturally they were glad to learn that someone 
bad come to claim her. 

“Before saw her I did honestly mean to 





do what was right, in the best and quickest way 
I could—that is, I intended without delay to 
carry out my cousin Stephen Gurdon’s wishes, 

" Yes ; before I saw the child, I meant honestly 
to put right what Gurdon and the woman Phabe 
had set ali wrong. But when I saw for the first 
time the little baby-girl, with her pretty dark 
clustering curis, her sweet innocent dark-blue 
eyes, and her pretty timid baby ways—well, then 
ip was, I suppose, that the devil himself sluak up 
behind me, whispered to me as only he can whis- 
per, tempted me as only he can tempt a man ; 
and I—I listened to him, wavered, yielded in the 
ont ons it was goon all over with my good reso- 
lution { PATS 

«She was such a beautiful, innocent little sou! ; 
and I was sucha miserable, solitary mau—s lonely 
convict and outcast scouted by eociety, and with 
no living near tie upon this wide earth save my 
old wife Emma who lived with me at Del! Cot- 


ms) coveted the child—coveted her for my own; 
coveted her a '$ eagerly than words can explain. 
Why shouldn’t Lhave her? Her own people and 
kinsfolk at > great house away down in Wilt- 
shire that she was dead—they would 
never know that in reality it was not so; nor 
would en Gurdon himself ever know in this 
world thatI had failed to carry out that last 
dying wieh of his. 

“ Briefly, then, I fold the neighbours who were 
caring for ber that I was the little one’s grand. 
father ; that I bad come to fetch her away with 
me to my home in the south ; and that I was 
going to adopt her; and she was to be thence- 
forward as my own child. 

“Whether they believed me or not I don’b 
know ; but they gave up to me willingly the few 
little things which belonged to her, and I took 
the child home with me to Dell Cottage here 
amid the downs, And from that day forward to 
the day on which she fled with the young man 
who had guessed or discovered somethiug of the 
truth, and who made her his wife, she was known 
as my granddaughter, and called Ivy Mons, 

“T have not much more to add. 

“So long as I could keep my etolen treasure 
with me I did my duty to her ; at all events, so 
fer as it lay within my power to do it. Heaven 
knows I did my best! I educated her as well as 
Icould. I kept all bad knowledge from her as 
well as I could, She never dreamed that I was 
the ex-convict, the notorious Daniel Moss, until 
the young man she fled with opened her eyes to 
the truth, 

“When I lost her J wae stunned—broken- 
hearted. I have been going down-hill ever since, 
With her—for me—went all joy and sunshine in 
life! Iwas a lovely and an uvhappy wretch once 
more ; a hundred times lonelier, a hundred times 
salerert than I was in the days before I found 
her, a baby-girl, at the house of those people in 


Eagpyesice ! 
is all I need write. 


“T have felt that the truth would have to be 
told one day ; have felt it all along ; and in this 
statement of mine, to Mr, Keith Falconer, I have 
told it now. 

“ Danzet Moss.” 


With a resolute snap Mrs, Falconer of Hun- 
tingtower closed her sealskin hand- bag, 

“Swear to me, Emma Mons, that every word 
of that vile confession also is true,” she said, 

“Dear, dear, how you do worry!” muttered 
the old witch-faced woman in a leaden voice—" a 
keeping on with your ‘swear this,’ and ‘awear 
that.’ I shall swear directly !’ 

“Do as | bid you, if you please. Swear to me 
now that ail of it is true!” exclaimed Mrs, Fal- 
coner haughtily. 

“ Gospel true, every word of it, I swear it— 
there!” grumbled old Emma Moss drowsily. 
“ And now go, and leb me be. You've bothered 
me enough for one day, I think. You'll bring 
back my infirmity in a minute, with your worry- 
ing and your badgering, and then-——-” 

“One moment,” interrupted Isobel Falconer 
very coldly. “There is a bundle of little gar- 
ments which you have somewhere or other in this 
place, They belonged to my child, With my 
own hands I made them—-they are mine-—and I 





mean to have them. Where ia it, | ask you, that 
bundle of little clothes {” 

“Y'm sure I don’t know why we kept ’em ; 
but you may have ’em and welcome. They are 
no good to us,” the old woman repli d, in the 
same leaden way, “ What for should I want of 
‘em? Ugh!” 

“Mr, Keith Falconer here has told me that 
they are hidden away in some ponderous piece of 
ancient furniture, an old-fashioned chest of 
drawers or something of the kind —” 

**So they are. In the chest of drawers in the 
parlour, where the linen is, Teke and go and 
see for yourself, ma’am. [ ain’t hindering you,’ 
said old Ema Moss, with sleepy insolence—“ am 

? ” 


At that iastant Mrs. Falconer glanced towards 
the kitchen-door, As Ivy herself stood there in 
the passage beyond it, shrinking ia the gloom 
and avoiding the dim gray light, their eyes met, 
and Ivy beckoned to her mother, 

Teobel Falconer joined her daughter [mme- 
diately ; then turning her back for ever upon 
that huddled up, witch-like figure by the cheer- 
leas rusty kitchen hearth. 

“Come with me, dear mother. I will show 
you the parlour,” Ivy whispered, “The placa 
seems little altered, save for the grime and dirt.” 

Mrs. Falconer caught her child to her breast. 
For seconds, in silence, she held Ivy thus, 

"Qh, my darling, my own darling!” she 

Sathed. No more. But Ivy understood, Pas- 

nately Isobel Falconer kissed her, and then ro- 
leased her gently. Together they entered the 
parlour of Dell Cottage. 

Here, as everywhere else, decay had set its seal. 
Huge hairy epiders had woven their webs across the 
window-panes. The damp old ugly paper was drop- 
ping slowly from the walls, Drab dust lay thick 
wherever it could settle; the low room smelled 
like a grave-digger’s tool-houee, or like some 
ancient belfry where the bats aud owls have 
made an abiding place, 

Mrs, Falconer at once descried the old fashioned 
chest of drawers. She was too excited to mark 
just then the deadly chill and forlornness of the 
De)! Cottage parlour, 

The drawers, it appeared, were unlocked ; for, 
one after another, she seized them by.their mas- 
sive brass ring-shaped handles and dragged them 
open as faras they would come, Then she began 
to rummage feverishly for what she sought 
among the heaps of damp, neglected linen. 

Ivy heard Mr, Falconer’s step in the passage, 
He looked into the parlour. 

“Tam going out into the air,” he said, “to 
smoke a cigar. I feel the need of it—it will de 
me good,” 

Mra, Falconer looked up from her occupation, 
and nodded, as if in thorough agreement with 
him. And Keith went. 

“T have found them nearly all, my darlivg |” 
exclaimed the mother, her eyes shining almost 
gleefully, her voice triumphant, “See here, Ivy! 
actually I have unearthed the funny little purple- 
velvet and swanedown shoes which dear old Mra, 
Whinney gave you upon your second birthday ! 
Yes, they are really very pretty—but how utterly 
uselees |!” said Ivy’s mother, with a low sweet 
laugh. ‘‘ Why, child, I do not believe that you 
ever wore them |” 

And Ivy laughed too. 

Yet arcund her all the while lingered the dar 
shadows of the past, Facing her were the grimy 
parlour windows, where the famished spiders 
hung hairy aud hideous ; and in at one of the 
dim deep-set casemente came slanting a thin and 
watery gleam of light, The morning mists were 
rolliug away from thedowns, seaward ; and some- 
where out-of-doors in the chill gray esky the 
wintry sun was trying to show himself, So the 
shadows in like manner were passing from Ivy’s 
life, and the sunshine of Jove aud happiness had 
broken surely through ! 

Isabel Faleoner had got her treasures together, 
and had made them into a neat and portable 
parcel. And soon they were seated once more in 
the rickety old fly, and were baing driven back 
over the dowus to the “ Old Ship” at Bleakferry, 

But as they again drew near the farm-house ab 
Breezy Point a thought appeared to come sud 
denly to the mind of Keith Falconer, 
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“pon’t |" EMMA MOSS CRIED, SHARPLY. 


* After all, it is but slight act of Christian 
charity,” he said aloud, yet more to bimeelf than 
to hie Companions, 

And he forthwith stopped the fiynian and 
alightei hurriedly. He went into the ancient 
farmhouse, bub was not absent many minutes. 

When he rejoined Mrs, Falconer and Ivy, and 
they were jolting homeward again, Keith said : 

“There is a good motherly soul at that old 
homestead yonder ; and I have arranged with her 
about—-about the unhappy woman we have left 
behind us at Del) Cottage.” 

* How do you mean, Keith?” Isobel Falconer 
inquired, a trifle coldly. 

* [ mean that she cannot live much longer—it 
is impossible. The wretched habits she has sunk 
into preclude all reasonable idea of it,” was 
Keith's firm reply. “ And as the man himeelf is 
gone, with the police on his track, it seems, the 
miserable old wife, fn all probability, will never 
see him again, In the name of humanity she 
ought not to be left, day after day, utterly alone 
there, in thatd awful forsaken house—un- 
watched, uncared for—perhaps to sicken and 
starve ; so I have spoken to, and arranged matters 
with, the worthy soul at Breezy Point, So long 
as Emma Moss remains alive, she—the housewife 
at Breezy Point—wil! do her daily best to look 
after her deserted neighbour. This is only right, 
I consider, and humane after ail.” 

“The woman may have others belonging to 
her besides her husband,” remarked Ivy’s mother, 
still coldly. ‘To which observation, however, Mr. 
Keith Falconer anawered nothing. 

No more upon the question was said then ; and 
Mrs. Faleoner stared moodily out of the carriage 
windows, her delicate lips tightened visibly, her 
small proud head held high and stiffly. 

That which her kinsman Keith had taken upon 
himself to perform was '‘a slight act of Christian 
charity ” which Isobe! Falconer, at any rate, could 
not have brought herself to accomplish ; ab least, 
not yet—no, not yet ! 

For when we have been most cruelly wronged, 
when the injury, the wound, as it were, inflicted 








upon us mercilessly, is still unhealed, gaping and 

raw, then what brief and simple prayer is harder 

to utter in real earnest than “ Forgive ue our 

trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 

against us” ? 
* ? * . 

Mrs. Faleoner and Ivy travelled homeward, 
Londonwards, by the afteruoon express, parted 
with Keith Falconer, as they had met him on the 
day before—at Waterloo Station—slept that 
night at the Langham Hotel, and went down to 
Huntingtower on the following morning. 

Ere long Ivy Dundas and her mother journeyed 
again to town. On this occasion, however, Keith 
was not in London, and they saw nothing of him, 
So without an escort they found their way to the 
pleasant district of Wimbledon, since Isobel 
Falconer wished very much to make the ac 
quaintance of Mré. Featherstone, who had been 
30 kind to Ivy and the little lad Derrick in the 
shadowed days of the unhappy past. 

Mra, Featherstone was more than delighted at 
the visit—she positively beamed, 

She talked glibly of her daughter the countess, 
the future Duchess of Dartmoor, who, she in- 
formed her visitors, was again at the Custle in 
Devonshire, expecting “a certain event ”-~—this 
in s matronly, confidential whisper—“ every 
day”; and Mrs, Featherstone would not reat 
content until she had persuaded Ivy and her 
mother to “partake of some refreshment,” and 
they had consented to “ stay to tea.” 

Then, too, they must be shown all over the 
“ Cedars,” and listen meanwhile’to Mrs, Feather- 
stone’s eulogies of her generous-hearted son-in- 
law, the Earl of Exe, She told them willingly, 
and with the utmost good-nature, everything 
of interest that she could recollect concerning 
the Godo)phin-road, Haggerston; of Stephen 
Gurdon avd Phabe Bloont—who called them- 
selves “ Robinson”; and of the beautiful little 
dark-haired baby-girl who to the world around 
them was known as their own offspring. 

“Tani not proud, madam,” Mrs. Featherstone 
said amiably to Ivy’s mother, “and I certainly 
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did live at Haggerston, once, and I have known 
some queer characters in my time, But that 
day, madam, is happily gone by for me,” Mrs, 
Featherstone added, bridling, “ and, thanks to my 
son-in-law, the Earl, I live at Wimbledon now.” 

Time all too quickly seemed to fly during thie 
memorable visit to Mrs. Featherstone at her 
Wimbledon villa ; it being, naturally for Teobel 
Falconer herself, a deeply interesting occasion ; 
and Mrs, Featherstone, when at last her guests 
said au revoir, promised them that, on their 
return from abroad, ahe would come and pay 
them a visit at Huntingtower. 

And on the next day Ivy and her dear mother 
made a pilgrimage down into the heart of sylvan 
Surrey, to Valley churchyard, and there, in the 
wintry suvshine, stood hand-in-hand by little 
Derrick’s grave. 

e Y . * * 

Christmas was close at hand ; it wanted barely 
& week to Christma: Day, 

“I shall write and ask Keith Falconer to come 
to us here at Huntingtower,” Isobel Falconer 
said, touching delicately her forehead with her 
quill. ‘‘ He is so kind always—he will not think 
us too dull, Ivy,I know.” 

“By all means, dearest mother,” Ivy said, ic 
answer, speaking as carelessly as she could. 
“ Write to him if you wish.” 

And then she began to wonder to herself 
whether he would come or not. 


(To be continued.) 








Curistaas CRACKERS.-~—Messrs, Batgor and Co; 
have, as usual, a large and varied selection of 
crackers which will be found to contain many 
interesting and mirth- provoking novelties. Those 
who choose the boxes known as “The Raffle and 
Luggage,” “Orient,” or “Living Picture,” 
crackers, will find much to amuse the children, 
and those who are no longer young in years can- 
not fail to find pleasure in examining the contents 
of the different varieties, 
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MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XUIlL 
AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL, 


Lert alone Ursula remaiied for some time in 
the same position ; then she raised her head, and 
breathed a deep sigh, 

“It is fate,” she said, unconscious that she 
was speaking aloud, “TI have felt all along that 
i was standing on a mine, which might explode 
ab any moment, and now the match is lighted, 
and the end is come. What is the good of fight- 
ing against it?” 

A little later the mood changed, some of 
her old courage revived. At least she would 
make one more bid for victory, before she con- 
fessed herself vanquished! She tried to recall 
every thing Clem had said, and then to weigh its 
significance. The case against her looked black 
enough in all conscience, but if she could only 
plead her own cause with Rafe, would not he for- 
give her, in spite of éverything? Yes, she would 
confess all, and trust to his love for pardon, It 
wae her last chance, and if it failed, her case 
was indeed desperate. Without giving her 
resolution time to cool she went straight to the 
study, In her agitation, she forgot her usual 


precaution of knocking, and opened the door to |. 


find herself confronted by Clementina herself, 
while Rafe sat at the table, with a pile of cheque 
ks and accounts before him. 

“So you have decided to lay your case before 
the Squire, after ali?” Clem said, in a low but 
wenchant whisper. ‘Very well, Then I shall 
Stay and aasist at the interview.” 

Ureula was taken aback. What course she 
would have finally decided on adopting it is im- 
possible to say, for just then there was a little 
commotion at the open window casement, while 
the clear, high-pitched tone of Lady Sue was 
beard addressing her nephew. 

I have brought you a visitor, Rafe. We 
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met him in the village, and Linsisted on dragging | 
him back to luncheon, though, to confess the | 


truth, he demurred a guod deal at first, But I 
told him we were all so dull it would be a 
real charity to come and liven us up a bit, and 
at last my blandishments prevailed, and—here 
he is !” 

She pushed him through the French window, 
and Ciem and Ursula turned simultaneously to 
see who it was. It is hard to say which of the 
two was the more astonished as Captain Lequesne 
entered, 

“T’m sure you'll be grateful to him,” went on 
Lady Sue, who had followed close on the officer’s 
heels, while Ruth brought up the rear. “ After 
a few daye—nearly a week—of your own society, 
you ought to be ready to dance a jig with 
delight at the sight of a man and a brother. 
You’ve had a plethora of feminine companion- 
ship lately, so the change will be doubly wel- 
come. By-the-way, don’t you think you might 
hop into the dining-room to-day? We'll all go 
firet, so as not to embarrass you by witnessing 
your mode of progression.” 

Rafe thought the suggestion a good one, and 
at once declared his intention of acting on it, 
His leg was not at all painful now, and with the 
help of Lequesne’s arm he was able to hobble 
along the hall without discomfort—the gong had 
sounded just before Lady Sue spoke. 

Naturally enough, as soon as he was seated, 
his eyes sought Ureula’s, She carefully refrained 
from meeting them. She was asking herself 
what had brought Captain Lequesne here at this 
juncture, and from time to time she could nob 
help casting an anxious glance in his direction, 

Ou his part the young officer was clearly 
not so much at ease as usual. He replied to 
Lady Sue’s gay sallies, and exerted himself to 
keep up tome sort of a conversation with Rafe, 
but his manner lacked spontaneity, and once or 
twice he became silent, and only roused himself 
with an effort. 

“Are you making a long stay down here!” 
asked Lady Sue, presently, 
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URSULA THREW OUT HER HAND WITH A QUEEN-LIKE GESTURE THAT LEQUESNE COULD NOT UNDERSTAND, 
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*‘ Not very long. I came on business,” 

‘Aud perhape if I had not chanced to meet 
you in the village we should not have seen you 
at Westwood }” 

“ Oh, yes, I think ao, I intended calling, if 
only to apologise to Miss Ferrere for my hasty 
departure the lest time I was here. i hope you 
forgave me?” be added, smiling at Clem, who 
was racking her brain to find out whether hia 
present appearance was really accidental, or 
whether it had anything to do with Ursula, 

Finally she decided that it bad, for when they 
were all in the morning room the officer took 
the firat opportunity of crossing over to where 
the young girl was sitting, and it was evidenily 
his intention to contrive a téte-d-téte with her. 

This was the signal for Clem to joiu them, 
and although the expression that came in 
Lequesne’s eyes as he rose to give her hie seat 
could hardly have been flattering to her vanity, 
it nevertheless gave her a good deal of malicious 
pleasure to think how she was bauiking him. 

But Lequesne was not the man to be thwarted 
very easily, After it became apparent that Miss 
Ferrers did not purpose leaving his vicinity he 
altered his tactics, and rose to take leave. At 
the same moment he stooped as if to pick up 
something that lay at Ureula’s feet. It was o 
scrap of paper, and Clem was ready to swear it- 
had not been there a second before. 

“This is yours, is ib not, Mias Gilmour?” he 
said, politely, with a meaning glance, which she 
at once understood, 

“Thank you,” she returned, putting it in her 
pocket without attempting to look at it, and 
directly afterwards the officer ade his adieux— 
rather, it noust be confessed, to the relief of Rafe, 
who entertained no particular affection for him. 

“Now we'll go and finish our accounts,’ 
observed Clem. 

“Spare me!” exclaimed the Squire, implor- 
ingly, “ there is nob the smallest necessity for me 
to go through those pettifogging accounts, I am 
quite ready to take your word for it that they 
are right.” 
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But Clem wis sdanant, Such a course by no 
means fitted in with her present purpose, and 
mothing would satiefy her but dragging Rafe back 
to the study—where, at least, he would be under 
her constant surveillance, and more than that, 
where she would be able to command all the 
exits from the house, 

For ip had struck her that the scrap of paper 
Lequesne had passed to Urdula might be a 
request for an assignation, and if so it behoved 
her to see whether the demand was complied 
with or not, 

Her surmise was correct. In less than half-an- 
hour she saw Ursula’s tall, straight figure pro- 
ceeding down the avenve in the direction of the 
plantation, whers, no doubt, Lequesne was await- 
ing her. This sight confirmed Clem in her 
resolution of losing no time in acquainting Rafe 
with her discoveries. From the fact of Miss 
Gilmour's appearing at the door of the study just 
before luncheon it seemed clear that she had 
intended making some sort of confession to him, 
and Clem was fully aware of the advantages af 
being firat in the field ! 

She pushed the account books from her, and 
leaned back in her chair, her thin features 
taking © keener edge of excitement. Her heart 
beat more rapidly than usual, So much de- 
pended on the next balf hour] 

**T think I have had enough of figures for one 
day, Rafe—let us put them by for a bit.” 

He acquiesced with alacrity, and proceeded to 
tight a fresh cigar. 

“Tm grateful for the respite, Clem. TI don’o 
feel at all in the mood for elementary arith- 
metic, as I told you before. In point of fact, if 
you won't think me rude, I should prefer a quiet 
hour with the newspaper.” 

‘The newspaper must wait. I waut to talk to 
you—seriously.” 

‘Not about the servants, I hope?” he ex- 
claimed, in alarm. 

“No, about Miss Gilmonr.” 

Rafe’s expression altered. He bent down, and 
carefully deposited his cigar-ash in the tray ab 
his elbow. 

“ Well, what about Miss Gilmour ?” 

‘Only this, Rafe—that she is a shameless 
adventuress, who dyes her hair, and who has 
imposed upon Aunt Sue’s good nature in the 
most abominable manner, and the sooner she 
is out of the house the better for us all!” 

Clem’s face flushed, her voice rang out hard 
and clear. She had the advantage of believing 
implicitly what she stated, and when Rafe put 
down his cigar and looked at her she returned 
his gaze unflinching!y. 

It was @ minute or so before he epoke, 

“You are bringing a serious accusation, 
Clementine. What grounds have you for such a 

tatement ?” 

She told him exactly what had taken place at 
Manvers Royal between Lady Du Vernet and 
herself, After the slightest possibile hesitation, 
she continued,— 

“And that is not all, This girl is well-known 
to Captain Lequesne, and on the night of the 
dinner party here she met him after everybody 
else had gone to bed. I had been in Minna’s 
room, and was returning to my own when I saw 
them, aud in order to keep my presence undie- 
covered I was forced to listen to what they said, 
I can’t repeat every word after this lapse of 
time, but evidently they shared some secret 
which she was afraid would become known, and 
which he promised to keep—but not until she 
had implored him pitifully to do eo.. Since then 
they have corresponded, and probably met dozens 
of times, It was clear to me he came here to- 
day for the purpose of seeing her, and even now 
she has gone to meet him.” 

Rafe put his hand to his face, so that she 
should not see how he was affected by her reve- 
lation, Hedid not doubt the truth of certain 
parts of it ; Clem was no liar, and the way she 
told her story vouched for its sincerity, so far, at 
least, as she was concerned, What did it mean— 
would Ursula herself be able to explain it f 

From his quiet demeanour no one could poasi- 
bly have guessed the contending feelings that 
fought for mastery during the few minutes that 
followed, True and deep and passionate as was 











his love for Ursula it was not altogether free 
from the elements of distrust. She had never 
been perfectly open with him, and he was too 
keen-sighted not to beaware of it. Nevertheless 
he had believed in her purity, hec truth, and her 
affection for him---how did this belief fit in with 
® secret shared between her and Lequesne ? 

Rafe recalled the night of the di party, 
and the sudden look of intelligence that had shot 
into the ofticer’s eyes as he eacorted Miss Gilmour 
from the piano, At the time iv had seemed to 
him curiously significant, but later events had 
thrust it from hic mind. Now the memory of it 
returned with sinister effect. 

Then came the recollection of Ursula, her 
beautiful face full of love, the touch of her 
arms round his throat, the sweetness of her lips 
against his». He could net believe she had de- 
ceived him !? 

“T hardly know what to say about this dis- 
covery of yours, Clementina,” he said, at length, 
“but Tam pretty sure there is an error some- 
where, and Miss Gilmour will be able to clear 
herself. You will oblige me by keeping your 
knowledge to yourself until she returns, and then 
you can repeat to her, in my presence, everything 
“ge have justsald, We must not take any step 

the matter till she comes back.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A TERRIBLE REVELATION, 


Meanwarte Ursula was walking quickly to- 
wards the woods, wondering what was the “ im- 
tant communication” Lequesne had said in 
is hasty note he wished to make toher. She 
had started from the house full of miserable fears 
and anticipations, but already the walk was 
doing her good—-the swift circulation of her 
blood brought with it the buoyant hope of youth, 
and she began to tell herself that even yet she 
would find her way out of the thorny wilderness 
of troubles that beset her. Rafe’s love was sure 
he would be true to her let what would betide, 
As to the past—-well, it was past, he loved her for 
her present self, not for the self of a year ago, 

Tb was a lovely afternoon for the time of year, 
with a touch of frost in the alr. The sky was 
clear, and palely blue, stretching away to infinite 
heights above her head, and the red sun, which 
was sinking westward, sent arrowy shafts slant- 
ing through the boughs of the leafless trees. 
Underfoot the ground was hard and crisp, the 
dead leaves rusiling as she trod on them. 

Ursula turned back once to glance at the house, 
which had a curiously cosy look with ite rich reds, 
standing out in bold relief against the pale 
sky. To her it represented what she had never 
before known—a home, and she had grown to 
love it with an affection. littie less than Rafe’s 
own. 

The rendezvous mentioned by Lequesne was a 
half-ruined hut, just inside the plantation, and 
here she found him awaiting her, walking back- 
wards and forwards to keep himself warm. 

“T hardly expected you so soon,” was his greet- 
ing. “TI did not know whether you would be 
able to evade Mise Ferrers, who seems, if one 
may judge from appearances, to have a good deal 
of the ferret or amateur detective about her,” 

‘*T saw nothing of her after your departure,” 
Ursula returned, ‘‘ and I started as soon as pos- 
sible, for your message alarmed me, What has 
happened 7” 

He answered her + angen another, 

** You had my letter, enclosing the newspaper 
paragraph ?” 

No,” she replied, looking startled. "I have 
not heard from you at all since I saw you last, 
Whea did you write?” 

‘<A week or two ago, l wonder into whose hands 
the letter has fallen! Nob that it matters much, 
for little could be gathered from the cutting I 
sent. Have you beard atall from,”—he hesitated 
before pronouncing the name— ‘‘ Monsieur 
Lassalle }” 

Her eyes fel). 

“No, He has no idea of my whereabouts— 
did I not tell you so before 1” 





‘Yes, but I thought he might have discovered 
you, for it is my impression that he is now in 
nd,”’ 


** In England /” Ursula repeated, her voice full 


of alarm. ‘‘ You might well say you bad impor- 
tant news for me. t has brougat him here? 
Tt must be some’ serious, or would not 


have ventured the risk,” 

“Tbh is something serious — very serious,” 
Lequesne answered, gravely. “But serious as it 
is, it is best you should knowit, Denis Marchant 
is dead, and it is supposed Lassalle killed him. 
There is a warrant out for his arrest, aud that is 
why he left Vienna,” 

A low exclamation burst from her lips. 

“ Denis Marchant! Pvor fellow—poor boy !’ 
she murmured, in evident agitation, “ How did 
ic happen ?” 

“No one knows exactly ; but it is probable 
that he and Lassalle and another man were play- 
ing carda, and a quarrel arose between them, 
the course of which pistols were used. Anyhow, 
Marchant’s body was found in the well outside—- 
you remember it t~-with a bullet through the 
heart, and Iaesalle had disappeared. I am afraid 
I am stating the facts rather brutally,” he 
added, with some compunction, as he noticed how 
she was trembling, “ bub there was really no time 
to iy oy you; and I thought you ought to know 
pa happened with as little delay as pos- 

“You were right, and Iam grateful to you,” 
she returned, almost in a whisper. 

Lequesne glanced at her uneasily; then he came 
nearer, and bent his head, so that there should be 
no possibility of what he was going to say being 
overheard by ears other than her own. 

“TI havn't finished, Miss Gilmour. 
know who Denis Marchant is?” 

Ursula shook her head, 

“T know nothing about him beyond the fact 
that I met him two er three times in Vienna. 
And once I fancied I heard Lady Susan mention 
his name at Westwood—but it was only fancy, [ 
expect.” 

** On the contrary, I am surprised that you 
have not heard it mentioned more than once at 
Westwood—as you would, undoubtedly, had. it 
not been a tabooed subject. Denis Marchant is 
Rafe Ferrer’s half-brother.” 

Ursula threw out her hand with a queer little 
gesture that Lequesne could not understand ; it 
was as if she was trying to put something very 
terrible away from her, Denis Marchant Rafe’s 
becther ! and he had been murdered by her own 

ather, 

“T am truly sorry to be the means of giving 
you such a shock,” went on Lequesne, “Idiva 
miserable complication.” 

Ursula interrupted him swiftly. 

“Tell me all about Denis Marchant, and how 
it is his relations don’t speak of him.” 

"T'll tell you all I know—it does not amount 
to very much, perhaps. Rafe Ferrers’. mother 
married twice, and Denis is five or six years 
younger than his brother. _He was always 4 bit 
of @ acape; and I think he was sent dowz 
from Cambridge through some foolery that got 
him in disgrace with the Dean of College. 
Rafe was very angry with him, bat he was reck- 
less, and did not seem to mind much, and when 
he came of age, and inherited a good bit of money 
he lived in London, and went the pace very con- 
siderably, with the result that his fortune soon 
disappeared, and he had uothing to depend on 
except Rafe’s generosity. 

“Then there came the worst business of all-— 
some card-shar , Asa matter of fact few people 
thought Denis himself guilty of dishonourable 
practices; bub there can be no doubt he was 
mixed up with a set of unprincipled scoundrels 
who were, and as a consequence he was asked to 
send in his resignation at his club, and given the 
cold shoulder by most of his friends, 

" Rafe contrived to get him off to Vienna, sad 
made him an allowance on condition that he re- 
mained out of England. 

Of his subsequent career you know as much 
as I can tell you. I met himin Vienna about six 
months ago, afid it was he who brought me to 
your father’s house, 


“J warned him then agains’ his associates ; 


Do you 
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but he only laughed at me—I could not expect 
anything else, I suppose.’’ 

Lequesne broke off abruptly at the sound of 
rustling leaves, which betrayed an approach, and, 
a little later, es of the 5)" age a 

sed by on way to the village, e 
Franced inquiaitively et the officer and his com- 
panion as he touched his hat. 

“Tt is a nuisance he should have seen us,” 
Lequesne said when the, man was out of sight, 
“J was very anxious nob to compromise you in 
any way. What explanation cau you give of our 
meeting to the Ferrers ?’’ 

“None,” she returned, heavily, rousing herself 
from the stupor that seemed to have fallen upon 
her, “I not go back to Westwood, It is 
impossible under present circumstances,” 

Lequesne seemed surprised, and on the point 
of pu a question, but he checked himself. 

“ You have been very kind, and I am grateful 
to you,” added Miss Gilmour, extending her hand, 
and speaking with a gentleness that he had never 
seen her exhibit before, ‘It is strange, but ever 
since I have been at Westwood it has seemed to 
meas if Fate were doing her best fo drive me 
away. I fought against her for some time ; but 
it is no use fighting avy longer—she is too stro 
for me. Still, 1 am not sorry I came here Py 
have found a faith, and that is something.” 

“Is there anything further I can do for you— 
any other way in which I can help you?” he said, 
still keeping her hand in hie. 

“None, thank you. You have behaved to me 
asa chivalrous gentleman, and | shall always re- 
member the consideration you have shown me. 
Now, I won’t detain you any longer. (Good-bye, 
Heaven bless you |” 

He saw that she wished to be alone, and with- 
out moreado he left her, But his heart mirgave 
him. What was she going todo if she did not 
return to Westwood ? 

‘‘Am I my brother's keeper?” he muttered, 
angrily, and then he reminded himself of the im- 
possibility of a man of his age befriending a young 
and beautiful girl, 

He had done a good deal for her already—more 
than could have been expected of him, consider- 
ing the slightness of their previous acquaintance, 
and especially the cireumstances under which it 
was begun, 

Ursula, left to herself, remained motionless for 
some time, half-dazed at this new horror that had 
come wpon her, 

It was so sudden and so overwhelming that it 
well-nigh sapped her resolution ; but amid the 
chaos of her thoughts and her despair one idea 
ee out clearly and vividly—she must never see 

tafe agai 

If she separated herself from him at once he 
need never know her identity---never learn that 
she was the daughter of the man whose hands 
were red with hie brother's blood, 

Then came the remembrance of Clementina 
and her story. Of course she would go to Rafe 
with it, and he would believe it and think it was 
fear that kept Ursula away. Well, let him think 
it—-it was better so. For awhile he would 
cherish bitter thoughts of her, he would believe 
her the impudent adventuress Clem represented 
her, and perhaps he would thank Heaven for 
delivering him out of her hands, Then in time he 
would forget her, and some fair and gentle 
woman on whose life no shadow rested would 
come and console him for her loss, 

_ The last thought waa intolerable to 
Vreula ; she started up and began walking rapidly 
through the woods, as if to exorcise the demons 
that were tormenting her. Ou and on she went, 
never looking where she was going, or noticiog 
What path she took—-through the oak and beech 
plantations to the woods beyond, where the firs 
stood up straight and tall and solemn, in dark 
outline against the dusky sky. The pine needles 
made a carpeb for her feet, the low growing 
*rambles once or twice caught in her gown, as if 
hey would pull her back, but ehe did not pause. 
Motion was a necessity to her, she felt that if she 
etood still she would go mad. 

At last she came to the spot where she had 
tound Rafe on the night of thé poaching expedi- 
a There was the tree agaiust whose trunk he 
had leaned ; with the open space in front that 





she had crossed to get tohim.. The remembrance 
of it all rushed upon her, and with a sudden 
passionate impulee she threw herself down on 
the leaf-strewn ground, and clasped her arms 
round the trunk, kissing again aud again the 
place where his head had rested. 

The spob was sacred, for here had come to 
ber the revelation of life’s greatest good. For 
a minute a sort of triumph possessed her, 
Some women lived fifty—sixty--ceventy yeara 
—all their lives, without experiencing one tithe 
of the joy that had been crushed into those 
few minutes when Rafe had drawn her to him, 
and pressed his lips against hers! Had she 
not, therefore, cause to be grateful? Fate 
itself could not rob her of reraembrance. 

Long ago the sun had gone down In fiery 
crimson splendour, the quick darkness of autumn 
had wrapped woods and park and distant 
uplands in its mantle; above the firs now rose 
& pale young crescent moon, swathed round in 
clouds shot with silver, that threatened every 
moment to hide it, 

For the rest, the woods were very still, save 
for the mysterious whispering of the pines, or 
when a startled pheasant dropped from hia perch 
with an angry cry at being disturbed, 

Ursula never knew exactly how long she 
remained there, but it must have been some 
time, for when at length she attempted to move 
she found her limbs stiff and numb with the 
cold, and her dress damp with dew. She had 
made up her mind to go to London, And to walk 
to W——- Station, which was some three miles 
distant, in order to take the night mail, But 
having got thus far with her plans she was con- 
fronted by a sudden and very practical difficulty, 
——she had no money! Her purse, with a few 
shillings in it, she had left at Westwood, and 
beyond her watch—-a cheap little silver one—she 
possessed nothing on which it would be possible 
to raise sufficient to pay her fare, 

It is true Lady Sue owed her nearly three 
mouths’ salary, but she saw no way of getting 
it without betraying her own whereaboute— 
the last thing she wished to do. 

She thought for some time before a possible 
solution of the difficulty occurred to her. She 
could nop be far off Sister Monica’s coitage, 
and if she went there and asked the sister to 
lend her enough money to take a ticket for 
London she would be still on her way to the 
station at W—-——~, 

Accordingly she seb out, but the intricacies 
of the woods puzzled her in the darkness, and 
she several times lost her way; indeed, she 
must have wandered about the coverts for 
some hours, and when at last she emerged on 
the edge of the heath and saw in the distance 
the light that marked the site of the cottage it 
was after ten o'clock, and she was half fainting 
with cold and fatigue. 

Tb .was just as much as she could do to drag 
her weary foctsteps to the door and knock 
against it, Remembering how quickly she had 
been admitted before, she was a little 
astonished at the length of time she was kept 
waiting ; but at last the window on her left was 
opened, and the veiled face of the mistress of the 
house peered cautiously out, 

“ Who is that?” she asked, in the low muffled 
tones habitual to her. 

“Tt is I—Ursula Gilmour, You gave me shelter 
from the rain once.” 

“J remember,” quickly. “You come from 
Westwood !” 

"*Vog,” 

Sister Monica seemed to reflect, then she 
added, — 

* What is your business with me /” 

“Tam come to ask your help. You told me 
that you were always ready to asaist the sick and 
suffering,” 

* That is trae, bué you are not sick.” 

“No, but Iam in trouble. I cannot explain 
it to you here ; I will do so if you will let me in. 
I am faint and tired,” Ursula replied, heavily ; 
wondering more and more at the sister’s manner, 
which seemed to betoken a certain amount of 
suspicion. 

ven yet she did not appear to be satisfied, for 
she said, abruptly,— 





“ Have you anyone with you?” 

“Certainly not; whom should I have with 
me}” 

Sister Monica, after one more glance round, 
withdrew from the window, saying, as she did 
80,— 

** Wait a moment, and I will let you in.” 

But Ursula had to wait several rubrments before 

she fulfilled her promise, 


eee 


CHAPTER XV. 
THK MASTBR OF THE MOAT HOUSE, 


** Come in,” Sister Monica said, holding the 
door open, but locking it directly the girl had 
entered. “ How white you look! Are you ill?” 

Ureula shook her head without speaking, and 
sank into a chair, while the Sister, after another 
swift glauce into her face, fetched some wine 
which she forced her to drink, Then she waited 
patiently until her visitor was sufficiently re- 
covered to speak, 

**] daresay you are surprised at my visit at 
this hour $” Ursula said ab last, shivering a little 
under the consciousnevs of the burning eyes fixed 
on hers. “I am in desperate need, and when 
I was well-nigh hopeless I thought of you.” 

* T am beyond surprizes,” was the quiet reply. 
Tell me what I can do for you.” 

“ First of all, keep my presence here a secret ; 
secondly, lend me enough money to take me to 
London.” 

Sister Monica took from her pocket a leathern 
beg and drew forth a sovereign. 

“Will that be sufficient for you, or do you 
require more {” 

‘That will be quite enough. I will repay you 
when I have earned the money. Now, will you 
tell me the nearest way to the station?” 

* Which station do you mean?” 

“The one at W——. I intend catching the 
night mail.” ’ 

The sister glanced at the clock. 

‘Tt is impossible. W--~ atation is quite 
three miles from here, and it will take you more 
than half an hour to walk there in your present 
exhausted condition. Besides, the road is dark 
and lonely. Have you any special reason for 
wanting to reach London early to-morrow ?” 

“No, but I am anxious to quit this neighbour- 
hood with aa little delay as possible. I had 
better tell you I have left Westwood for ever,” 

“ Were not the Ferrers kind to you 1” 

"Very kind—much kinder than I deserved. 
[tis not through anything they have said or done 
that I am going—it is simply that circumstances 
have been too strong for me.” 

Ursula could not see her companion’s face, but 
she had an idea that a bitter smile played in the 
depths of the dark eyes, 

As they are too strong for all of us!” she 
rejoined, half fiercely. “The golden apples turu 
to Dead Sea fruit between your teeth.” 

She was silent a minute, then she added in a 
different tone,— 

“ Have you apy relations in London?” 
* None.” 

* Friends ?” 

“Only one, It is to her I am going.” 

“ Does she expect you?” 

"She has no idea of my arrival, but she will 
give me a welcome all the same.” 

**Tn that case it is better you should travel 
to-morrow rather than to-night,” said Sister 
Monica, after a few minutes’ consideration. “I 
cannot ee you a bed here, as I should like to 
do, but I will take you to the Moat House, where 
you can remain in perfect security. Mr. Verinder 
neither sees his neighbours nor is seen of them, 
but he is always ready to help those in distress.” 

Ursula was rather startled at the proposal. She 
had heard a.good deal about the recluse master 
of the Moat House, whom some people declared 
to be mad, although others only saw in his soli- 
tary life the eccentricities of an unusually clever 
man. She naturally enough bad no desire to 
accept hospitality from a complete stranger, but 
while she hesitated she heard the shrill whistle 
of the express whirling by towards W——. There 
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was not another train until ten o'clock the next 
morning, and where was she to spend the inter- 
vening houre# Moreover, she was so exhausted 
both in body and mind that all powers of re- 
sistance seemed to have deserted her, and she 
finally vielded herself to her companion’s domi- 
nant wil, @ 

Accordingly, they set out together, Sister 
Moniea locking the door behiud her, and casting 
a quick and suspicious glance round, almost as if 
she feared being watched, 

The distance to the Moat House was not great ; 
Sister Monica had a key of the big iron gates, 
through which they passed into the darkness of 
the avenue. Presently they found themselves at 
the door of a great silent building, whose out 
lines loomed massively against the esky, The 
Sister's ring at the bell was aaswered by a short, 
clean-shaven man, with a long upper lip, to whom 
she spcke a few words iu a low voice, 

“| will fetch my master,” he said, and during 
his absence the two woman stood on the steps 
outeide, watching each other. 

You have no mantle on,” Ursula observed, 
timidly, “ Had you not better wait in the hall, 
where it will be less cold ¢” 

**T must not cross the threshold,” was the 
quiet anewer, “‘ My vow forbids me,’ 

Steps sounded along the passage, and a tall 
thin man, with bent shoulders, and grey beard, 
stood before them, Sister Monica explained the 
situation in a few brief sentences. 

“This youug girl came to me for assistance be- 
fore she started on a journey to London, It is 
too late for her to travel, and I would have given 
her a bed, but circumstances prevent my doing 
20, and therefore I have brought her to you, I 
told her you would not refuse her hospitality for 
one night.” 

Mr. Verinder bent his dreamy eyes on Ursula, 
and motioned her to enter. 

* You are welcome to the shelter of my roof,” 
he eaid, simply, and when she, obeying the invi- 
tation, turned to speak to the Sister, she found 
she had already disappeared. 

The house was very dimly lighted, and perhaps 
this emphasised the intense silence that seemed 
to brood over it. In Mr. Verinder’s study a cer- 


tain amount of cheerfuloesa reigned; a fire of | 


pine logs burned on the hearth, the curtains were 
closely drawn, a readiug lamp on the table showed 
several scattered esheets of manuecript, and 
lighted up the gilt letters on the books that 
lined the walls from floor to ceiling. Ursula 
noticed that the ink on some of the sheets was 
hardly yet dry. 

“Tam afraid [ have interrupted your work,” 
she said, a little timidly. There was something 
in this tall, gaunt man that made her feel almost 
nervous, “ 

“Tp does not matter, I have plenty of time.” 
His tone was low and even kind, but there wasa 
cerfain impassiveness in it that made it sound 
cold. He rang the bell, and gave instructions 
that a room should be prepared, and as soon as 
the servant withdrew he addressed his visitor, 

“Ts there anything [ can get for you—will you 
have some refreshments! No? Then perhaps 
you would like to amuse yourself with theve 
until your room is ready,” pushing, a3 he spoke, 
some newspapers and magozines towards her, but 
studiouely avoiding her eyes, 

She thanked him, and he took up a book in 
which he preseutly became absorbed. Meanwhile, 
she surreptitiously studied his features, which, 
thin and worn as they were, were sii!l handsome. 
He was really not yet sixty years of age, but the 
lines on his face, and the long grey beard, made 
him appear considerably older. His complexion 
was of a waxen pallor that hinted at 9 sedentary 
life ; but’ what struck Ursula most was the pas- 
sionless immobility of his demeanour, the utter 

bsence of any emotion, His face might, indeed, 
have been a waxen mask, for all the expression it 
veyed, 

Looking up from his book in order to glauce at 
the clock he encountered Ureula’s gaze, 

Well,” he said, quietly and gravely, “ what 
are you puzzling over?” 

She coloured, and lowered her eyes, bub an- 
swered him straightforwardly enough. 

“| was wondering whether you extended your 


ijname of Love, 








hospitality to every wayfarer who askedit. I am 
® perfect stranger to you, you know nothing of 
me, and yet you are kind enovgh ... .” 

“Wait a moment! Let us perfectly under- 
stand each other. There is no question of kind- 
ness, Sister Monica brought you here, and in 
accordance with her request I allow you to stay. 
Your presence makes no difference to me, as I 
have a large house and plenty of spare room, but 
if you imagine I wishto pose for a philanthropist 
you are quite mistaken. I live apart from my 
fellow creatures, and I don’t pretend to take any 
interest in them.” 

And yet Ureula bad heard of large sums of 
money expended by him on charities, and rumour 
said that few people made au appeal to him in 
vain, 

“You do yourself an injustice,” she rejoined, 
quickly. “I have been told that many pcor 
creatures have reason to bless your name.” 

His lip curled scornfully under his grey mous- 
tache. 

“IT have no doubt you have been told a great 
many things which are perfectly untrue, aod you 
must count that amongst them. I bave more 
money than 1 want, so I send cheques to hos- 
pitals and similar institutions occasionally, 
because I prefer doing that to letting my gold 
accumulate, and be fought for by distant rela- 
tions after my death. But, mind you, I do not 
deny myeelf one single thing in order to benefit 
other people, If 1 had expensive tastes I should 
gratify them, regardless of anyone else’s necessi- 
tie 3,” 

‘You’ do not spare yourself,” she observed, 
smiling faintly. 

“Why should I? I am dealing with facts, 
not theories. You are young, and probably have 
illusions. J have none, To me, the only sure 
thing to iook forward to is death.” 

He epoke in the same tone of level monotony, 
looking at Ursula, without appearing to see her, 
and without the least trace of interest in his 
eyes’ She shivered. 

“ That is a very sad philosophy.” 

‘* Perhaps so, but it is true nevertheless. I 
have outlived all those bubbles that go by the 
Friendship, Pleasure — they 
vanished from my life many years ago.” 

He opened his book once more, as if to inti- 
mate that the conversation was at an end, and a 
little later Burgess, the manservant came to say 
the young lady’s room was ready. Wishing her 
host good-night she left the room, and was con- 
ducted upstairs by a buxom, good-tempered 
looking woman, who was Burgess’s wife, and the 
only fémale servant in the Moat House, 

She led the way toan old fashioned apartment, 
with @ great four-post bedstead in the middle, 
Ursula could not refrain from smiling as she 
noticed the huge feather bel, awelling to quite an 
appalling height, between curtains of dark green 
damask : 

“Ah!” remarked Mrs, Burgess, guessivg her 
thoughts, “ people don’t use beds like them nowa- 
days—not but what you'll find it comfortable 
enough ail thesame, There's nothing modern in 
this house,” 

** Does not Mr. Verinder like modern things ?"’ 

Tt is not whether he likes them or not, ite 
simply that he won’t have any changes made, 
The house is exactly what ib was twenty years 
ago, and so it'll remain for another twenty years 
—if the master lives so long.” And wishing the 
young lady “pleasant dreams" Mrs, Burgess 
withdrew. 

Ursula was so thoroughly tired out, both in 
mind and body, that, in spite of her troubles, 
she presently fell asleep. Her last thoughts 
were of Rafe, and in her feverish dreams he ep- 
peared before her, stern, unforgiving, reproachful. 
The agony of seeing him thus made ber wake, 
and she found the pillow wet with tears, while 
her lips still moved, forming her lost lover’s 


name, 
(To be continued.) 








TRE bodies of moths are covered with a thick 
down because the insects require protection from 
the dampness of the night. 
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CHAPTER L 


“Do you think anything could have happened, 
Aunt Marion?” 

A tall, slim, grave-faced girl, with earnest dark 
eyes and black wavy hair, turned from the win- 
dow where she had been watching the dusty white 
road that stretched afar out over the distant hills, 
with an anxious sigh on her lips. 

The middle-aged woman, who was standing at 
the kitchen-table picking over strawberries, wiped 
her rosy finger-tips on the end of her white apron 
and stepped to the window, taking a burried look 
over the girl's shoulder. 

“‘ May be the train is late,” she answered, slowiy, 
‘Of course that’s what's keeping’em. Don't get 
uneasy, [tachel ; it isn’t right to be so impatient.” 

“How can [help it? Stop and think a mo- 
meat, Aunt Marion, and you won’t wonder that 
my heart seems to fairly leap from my body at 
the thought of meeting my twin sister Daphne, 
whom I have not seen since we were at 
my mother’s grave eighteen years ago, You took 
me, dear Aunt Marion, poor though you were, 
and our rich aunt, Mrs. Kesterton, took Daphne. 
It was hard that she would never bring Daphne 
to. see us, or let her write us often, or send her 
photograph ; but I have often imagined how sl 
looked.” 

“ How have you pictured her?” asked Marion 
Lee, turning slowly to Rachel. 

The girl clasped ber slender brown hands, and 
a lovely smile played for a moment over the 
serious face, making it almost beautiful. 

“ Awa tall, lovely girl, with the sweet face of an 
angel ; blue-eyed, fair hair, coiled in a braid at the 
back of a shapely head, tender lips, and s heart 
running over with the same deep, true affection 
for me that Ihave for her. Is not that the way 
you think of Daphne, Aunt Marion ?” 

Before the elder woman had time to answer, she 
went on eagerly, — 

“T want to make the month. she spends with 
us, oh! so happy, Aunt Marion, Paul shall take 
her out fora drive every afvernoon instead of me. 
I am sure he will like her for my sake,” 

Aunt Marion took the girl’s hands in her own, 
caressing them gently. 

“IT would not commence anything like that, 
Rachel,” she said, “ Paul Verrel is your betrothed 
lover. It is neither wise nor well to send him 
out riding or walking constantly with any other 
girl. You cannot tell what may come of it, 
Remember my words!” 

Rachel laughed. 

“Why, Daphne is my sister,” she answered 
amusedly. “ You forget that, it seems.” 

*J make no exceptions,” declared her aunt, 
atolidly. “It is best always te let well alone, 
Rachel.’ 

“I would trust Paul’s love as I would trust av 
angel from Heaven,” answered the girl, softly. 
“Has he not proved it, Aunt Marion? A hand. 
some, rising young lawyer who will inherit all his 
uncle's money some day, toask an orphan girl— 
ay, and a lame girl at that—to be his bride ; does 
thai not prove it, aunt? He must have seen many 
nics young girle, I often think it wonderful that 
he should care for a poor lame girl like me. I 
think it was that which first awoke his sympathy, 
aud that sympathy deepened into love,” 

“No one could know you without loving you, 
child,” returned Auot Marion, “ You have the 
sweetest disposition of anyone Iever knew, Still, 
no matter how much a man cares for you, he is 
apt to be fickle, it’s man’s nature; and if they 
see a prettier face it’s good-bye to you. They 
don’t follow out the old adage,— 

*' «Tt is best to be honest and true, 


And to always be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.'” 


Seeing the shocked look on the girl's face she 
hastened to add,— 

* Of course, Paul is fond enough of you—avy 
one can see that, Still it is best not to put 
temptation in his way, strolling about with ancy 
other pretty girl than hissweetheart, Lf Daphoe 
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had waited two or three months longer you 
might have surprised her by visiting her on your 
wedding trip.” 

“That is just what Paul said when I read him 
Daphne’s letter, stating that she was coming to 
visit me. But I am so anxious to see her that I 
eouldn’t wait. I did not tell Daphne in my 
letter about Paul, and—and—my ep ent, 
for fear she might feel ead. I will tell her when 
she comes, Oh, how glad Iam that my darlin 
twin sister is to visit us a whole moath! It wil 
be a month in Paradise. The only trouble will 
be, I shall feel so badly at parting from her ; but 
Iam not going to let that thought creep in to 
mar the gladness of the joyful present.” 

“ Well, loivering here won't make that straw- 
berry short-cake,” declared Marian Lee, turning 
towards the kitchen-table again, and leaving the 
girl at the window. 

She had barely crossed the kitchen floor when 
Rachel called out eagerly,— 

“Oh, here they come, Aunt Marion. She is 
sitting beside Uncle Andrew on the front seat of 
the wagonette. My prayer to Heaven is to be 
answered. Lam to clasp my twin sister in my 
arms, strain her to my heart at /ast! Oh, why 
doesn’t Uncle Andrew drive faster! The borsee 
are walking! Ah, if I were not lame, I would 
run down the road to meet them.” 

“Be calm, my dear,” returned her aunt, 
“ Joy is sometimes quite as harmful! as sorrow. 
Andrew has whip up the horses ; they'll be 
here in a moment or two, Don’t tremble go, 
Rachel. Sit down.” 

“No, I want to go out into the porch.” 

The girl never knew how she reached it; but 
as she did so her uncle drew rein, aud the wag- 
onette came to a standstill. 

A white silk parasol was shut to with « re- 
sounding click, and from behind it there suddenly 
loomed up before Rachel’s dazed vision a slim, 
dainty little figure in a travelling dust cloak. 
She caught sight of a head running over with 
golden curls, under a broad, white leghorn hat, a 
pink-and-white dimpled face, a pair of big blue 
eyes under long, curling lashes, a pair of rose- 
red cheeks, and lips more crimson than pome- 
granate blossoms. 

For an instant the radiant beauty of the 
lovely girl held her spell-bound, fairly transfixed 
her, She was eo entirely different from what she 
had pictured her ! 

Rachel tried to speak, to utter one word of the 
thousand things with which she intended to 
greet her sister ; but her tongue was fairly tied 
to the roof of her mouth by this unexpected 
picture of lovelinesa, To save her life she could 
not bave taken a step forward, she could 
only stand and gasp and look, with her heart in 
her solemn, dark, wondering eyes. 

“Hold on! Don’t get out until I help you,” 
said Andrew Lee, as the gir! attempted to spring 
from the cart, 

“No, indeed!” came the answer, in a petu- 
lant, fretful voice, “ You have almost spoiled 
my gloves helping me into this horrid o'd cart, 
you shan’t touch me getting out, depend upon 
that! Is that one of the servants at the other 
end of the porch standing there staring at us? 
—if so, call her here to take my parasol and 
dressing-bag. Why doesn’t she run here and 
help me?” 

“That is your sister Rachel, miss,” said 
Andrew Lee, stiffly, Evidently he was not im- 
preseed favourably with the pretty girl he had 
gone down to the station to meet dressed in his 
Sunday best. “She cannot run to you, miss— 
ehe's lame. We kept that back from you all 
these years, She's all excited over seeing you. 
You had best run over there to Rachel, I should 
Say.” 

As the little figure sprang from the wagonette 
Rachel regained her scattered senses, and with 
& glad cry that brought tears to those who 
heard it she held out her arms, and the next 
moment, sobbing as though her heart would 
oe from sheer joy, Daphne was clasped to her 
heart, 

“Don’t crush me to pieces, Rachel!” she 
gasped, struggling out of her siater’s arma, “T 
can t quite catch my breath,” 

Oh, Daphne, tell me you are glad to see me, 





as Iam to see you!” she sobbed. “DoI look 
as—as you thought I would, sister ¢” 

Daphne shrugged ber shoulders. 

“ No,” she replied, drawing back and looking at 
Rachel. “I thought perhaps you would look 
more like me; but you are dreadfully plain, and 
dark, and—lame, hat must be dreadful. You'll 
never be able to marry anyone, Lame girls are 
always old maids at last. But, then, you would 
never see anyone, anyhow, in this out-of-the-way 
farm-house. I wonder that you can bear to stay 
here. I’m sure I ehall be telegraphing to Aunt 
Kesterton to send for me abt once. I couldn't 
stay a week here, let alone a month. It's too 
slow for. me.” 

Aunt Marion Lee stood listening, her arma 
akimbo, Like her husband, she was nob over 
delighted with the beautiful stranzer. 

At this juncture she thought it high time to 
interfere, 

“Good morning, Daphne,” she said, advancing, 
and holding out her toil-hardened band. 
“Welcome to Willow farm! I’m your Aunt 
Marion.” 

Daphne made a stiff inclination, and held out 
the tips of her gloved fingers. 

“Come right in,” said Aunt Marion affecting 
not to notice the girl's haughtiness. ‘ You must 
be tired after your long ride ; I'll have a cup of 
tea ready for you in shortorder. Bring her right 
into the kitchen, Rachel.” 

“ Kitchen!" echoed the beauty, raising her 
eyebrows in horror, “ Pray excuse me ; I couldn't 
breathe in a kitchen. The disagreeable odours 
would quite overcome me,” 

Tt is the coolest room in the house,” Rachel 
exclaimed, nervously, “ I'm sure you won’t mind 
sitting down when you see it, and | will pour you 
out a cup of tea; or perhaps you would like a 
mug of nice, fresh, sweet cream }” 

* You don’t make chocolate here, do you!” 
she asked, fretfully, as she followed Aunt 
Marion from the porch. 

“No,” said Rachel; and as ber eyes dwelt 
lingeringly on the wonderful beauty of the girl 
she thought of Aunt Marion’s warning,— 

“Don’t let your betrothed lover go about with 
a aged girl ; it is not wise. You never can tell 
what may come of it.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Racuet Hinton put the thought from her 
quickly, and with a halting step followed the 
beautiful stranger into the airy kitchen of the 
farm-house. 

When Daphne took off her duat cloak both 
Aunt Marion and Rachel were startled at the 
dainty gown of pale blue lawn which she wore, 
with ites billows of lace insertion, and the blue 
silk bows that adorned it here and there, 

Would not Pau! think her more than beautiful 
when he saw her? Aud a strange pain, which 
she could hardly account for, came over her for 
an instant, 

Daphne did ample justice to the tempting 
repast set before her, and after luncheon Rachel 
took her up to her room. 

“Dear me, what a little hen-coop! ” cried the 
girl, locking scornfuly around at the plainly fur- 
uished bed chamber under the eaves. 

“I thought you would like it so much,” said 
Rachel, disappointedly, looking around at the 
home-made tidies and little bits of ribbon she 
had fashioned to make the room look lovely. 

“ Why couldn't I have what you call your best 
room, downstairs?” Daphne pouted. 

“Tam sure you can,” returned Rachel quietly. 

“ Whose pertrait is that on the table?” asked 
Daphne, suddenly, in the same breath. 

She did not notice that Rachel’s face flushed a 
burning red, as she answered shyly,— 

“ His name is Mr. Paul Verrel.”’ 

“Why, he’s actually handsome,” returned 
Daphne. “Surely he cannot be one of those 
plodding farmers’ sovs living about here!” 

“No; he’s a young lawyer living down in the 
village,” returned Rachel, with pride. 

Daphne turned wonderingly to her sieter, 





“Why how can he make enough at that to 
support himself?” she asked, incredulously. 

“He does not depend upon that; he lives 
with his rich uncle, who is a very old mac— 
a bachelor and a millionaire. Paul is to be his 
heir some day !” 

“Indeed,” cried Daphne; adding enthusiac- 
tically, ‘‘ Whoever would have thought of finding 
a‘ young heir in this out-of-the-way place? Did 
you say he often comes here, Rachel ¢” 

“ Yes,” she answered, s little troubled at the 
girl’s enthusiasm. “He may come this after- 
noon.” 

Rachel was just about to tell her sister a won- 
derful secret—that the handsome young man of 
the photograph waa her betrothed lover; but 
before she could utter the words Daphne went 
on, hurriedly,— 

“Do help me unpack my trunks, Rachel. I 
thought at first that I wouldn't like it, but I 
have concluded that I may stay the whole 
month, perhaps two.” 

During the next hour that followed, engaged 
in unpacking the wonders of those four trunke, 
Rachel quite forgot the feeling of upreat that 
was stealing over her. The bewildering lot of 
mulls, and laces, and ribbons, almost made her 
hold her breath in wonder. 

Aunt Marion, who stood looking on, puckered 
her brows into a frown, No wouder Mra. 
Kesterton had made the girl vain, dressing her up 
in all these gew-gawe, instead of dressidg her 
plainly, as all young girls should be dressed. 

Rachel noticed that. she put on her prettiest 
gown to wear that afternoon, and for the first 
time in her life a discontent arose in her mind aa 
she looked down at her own brown linsey dress, 
and thought how plaiu it was compared with the 
beautiful clothes of Daphne. 

She put the thought from her as unworthy ; 
but during all the time that they were arranging 
the contents of the trunks Daphne could talk of 
nothing elee but the original of the photograph. 

Aunt Marion wondered, as she looked at the 
troubled exp:ossion on Rachel's face, if she was 
quite satisfied with the beautiful etravger for 
whose coming she had longed so ardently ail those 
weary years. 

She wondered vaguely, too, what Paul Verrel! 
would think of Rachel's twin sister when he eaw 
her. Being a young man, and a beauty-wor- 
shipper, he could not he!p but admire her. 

She hoped it would stop there. Daphne was so 
haughty that Rachel’s hope of making a confi- 
dante of her melted like a mist before the sun. 

She could not bring herself to tell her of that 
sweet love affair which formed part of ber life— 
ay, which seemed to take possession of her very 
— and soul—for fear Daphne would scoff at 

er, 

Daphne did not like the farm-house, but she 
did like the old-fashioned garden filled with 
sweet-amelling rosea, nodding hellyhocks, 
bachelor’s-buttons, and soft-fringed pioks that 
bordered the walks ; and the orchard beyond, with 
its fruit-trees ali in blossom ;and the meadow in 
the rear stretching afar off over the hills, with the 
little brooklet leaping through it, that danced 
over the white pebbles, singing as it went. 

“TI shall spend all my time in the grounds,” 
she declared, aa Rachel showed her about the 
place, “ That dismal little wooden house up there 
will see me onjy ‘en I eat and sleep.” 

“T have too mucu to do 1o loiter very long iu 
the grounds,” returned Rachel. “ Indeed, I 
seldom think of such a thing.” 

“T should imagine that the sight of someone 
passivg along the country road would be welcome 
to you. Why, there is someone coming along 
now in a phaeton.” 

Rachel turned her head quickly, and again « 
bright flush instantly dyed her eweet face ; but be 
fore she could answer, Daphne cried out 
excitedly, — 

“Tvs the young man whose uncle is going to 
leave him a million of money. Let’s run round to 
the front gate co that he will stop as he passes by, 
then you can introduce me, and be sure togive, 
him a preasing call to come and see us soon, Why 
he’s nicer-looking than the picture, even at this 
distance.” 
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“He will be sure to stop here anyhow,” said 
Rachel, with quiet dignity. 

This proved to be the case, He drove in threugh 
che gate-way and around to the barn like one ac- 
customed to the place, 

“Shallwe walk round to the house?” asked 
Rachel, 

“ No—no,” returned Daphne, quickly, "I 
want to be introduced to Mr. Verrel here, with 
this plum tree all in blossom fer a background, 
and the velvety green grass for a carpet. The 
firs) impression you make upon a person: is every- 
thing, you know.” 

Rachel was s0 guileless, so innocent of the ways 
of the world, that the meaning behind those 
words did not occur to her just then, 

As Paul struck into the path that led to the 
farm-house Rachel ran down to meet him. 

At thad distance Daphve could not hear what 
freeting passed between them, or what they were 
saying to each other, though she strained her 
ears to listen. 

When Rachel reached his side so unexpectedly 
for a moment Pau) Verrel was startled, there 
was such a strange look on her face, He would 
have stooped down and kissed her, but she drew 
back suddenly. 

“Someone is looking, Paul,” she said, hurriedly. 
My~-—sister has come—at last.’ 

“T might have guessed that from your agita- 
tion,” he answered, laughingly ; and adding, in a 
jeating tone,— 

" Now, Rachel, there will be trouble ahead if 
you allow anyoneto take up too much of your 
time, As much as you can spare of it belongs to 
me, you know.” 

“JT hope you will like her,” said Rachel, 
earnestly. 

“ How can I help liking anyone that you cared 
for? 1 fancy she must be a quiet, gentile girl like 
yourself,” 

“You shall soon see,” said Rachel, ‘ Come 
this way, Paul.” 

A sharp turnin the lilac path brought them 
in full view of the orchard. To the last day of 
his life Paul Verrel never forgot the wonderful 
sight that there met his view. 

{f he had nob been a talented young lawyer he 
~suld have been sure to have made fame for him- 
» ‘as anartist. He adored beauty, aad the picture 
th. he saw held him for a moment spellbound, 

8 cheeks flushed, his grey eyes kindled with 
sudden fire. His lips parted, and an exclamation 
of delight fell from them, 

He forgot that Rachel, his sweetheart, stood 
by his side watching him. He did not even 
notice that her face had grown as white as a 
snow-drop, 

All be saw was the beautiful figure under the 
blossoming plum-tree—a dainty figure smothered 
in mull, and lace, and ribbon—~a halo of rippling 
golden curls; & pink-and-white dimpled face, 
red smiling lips, half revealing, half concealing, 
two rows of the whitest pearls of teeth, and 4 pair 
of blue eyes, under their curling lashes, that were 
bluer than larkspurs. 

As he gathered his scattered senses about him 
a realised that Rachel was introducing him to 

er, . 

‘My sister Daphne, Mr. Verrel,” she said. 

The sweet voice was @ trifle unsteady, but he 
did not notice that, A little hand, white and 
soft as velyet, was clasped in his own for one 
instant, 

Paul Verrell recovered himself with a start. 
He bowed low, and released it, 

He threw himself down in the long grass at her 
— murmuring that be was delighted to meet 
ner, 

It was a half hour that seemed uausually long 
to Rachel, Somehow, as they talked together, 
they seemed to forget all about her very presence 
and when her Aunt Marion called her to the 
house was it only her fancy, or were they both 
pleased that she should go away and leave them 
alone together ? 

Aunt Marion dooked sharply at the giri’s face 
ae Rachel crossed the porch, 

“Tam afraid she is disappointed In Daphne,” 
she thought. ‘She has cried out for her all these 
years, There is such a thing as Heaven cursing 
persons by giving them their heart’s desire,” 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Nor for worlds would Rachel let her aunt 
know that her warning had come true. She 
forced a smile to her lips as she entered the room; 
but this did not deceive the woman who had 
watched over her for so many years, She could 
almost read her thoughts; but she made no 


comment, 
“TI thought I saw Paul drive in,” she re- 
marked. 

“ Yes,” returned the girl, “he is out in the 
grounds, talking to Daphae.” 

But as she uttered the words, gazing dream’ 
through the window, she caught at her aunt's 
arm and gave a scream. 

“Look, sunt!” she said tremulously. “ Paul 
has got his horse and carriage out of the barn 
again, and is helping in Daphne. I believe he is 
going to take her for a drive,” 

‘* Well,” said her aunt, Jaconicilly, “you are 
the one who suggested all that kind of businees.” 

“Oh! it’s all right,” said Rachel, trying to 
speak uuconcernedly. ‘‘I want him to take 
Daphne all about, that her visit may prove a 
happy one.” 


Aunt Marion looked grave, but made no reply. | 


As they whirled past the door Paul lifted his 
hat and smiled to Rachel. She could not help 
noticing what a handsome-looking couple they 
made, 

She sang about her work, but her ed 
aunt noticed that the song upon her lips 
was forced ; her heart was not in it, 

“T have been trying to solve a problem,” said 
Aunt Marion, watching the carriage in the dis- 
tanee untila cloud of dust hid ib from view ; 
“and that is I cannot think who in the world 
your sister Daphne is like. She does not resemble 
her mother either in looke or actions, and there 
is certainly nothing of your father about her. 
You, Rachel, have the sweet voice and ways of 
your mother, and the dark eyes and mannerism 
of your father. Your sister Daphne is a puzzle 
bo me,” 

The dusk crept up, the darkuess of night 
began to gather, one by-one the stars came out ; 
still, they had not returned. 

Rachel sat very atill on the vine-wreathed 
porch, thankful beyond all words that its dark 
sbahows hid her face from view. 1b was the firat 
evening for lopg months that Paul bad been 
absent from her side—ay, since that winter night 
when he had asked her to be his bride. 

As her aunt had said, she was the one 
who had ineisted upon his taking Daphne out. 
Now, why should she feel sore at heart because 
he had complied with her request ? 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck nine ere 
they returned. As they drove through the 
gatewsy she could hear them laugh and chat as 
gaily as if they had known each other for years, 

When they reached the porch Paul sprang 
out and helped Daphne to alight. 

Was it only her fancy, or did he hold the 
alender form in his arms an instant longer than 
was really necessary! 

Neither of them saw the dark-robed figure in 
the shadow of the vines. 

“T have had a delightful ride,” said Daphne, 
fn her sweet, mellow voice, which sounded like 
the chiming of siiver bella. 

“TI am so pleased to hear it,” he answered. 
*T sincerely hope we shall have many more rides 
together. I can safely say I never before enjoyed 


The words struck Rachel like the sharp thrust 
of a dagger. She did not faint nor cry ont, nor 
utter any moan, but as silently as a shadow she 
rose from her seat and glided into the house and 
up to her attic room. 

She longed with all her soul to throw herself 
on her knees beside her little white couch and 
give way to tears—the bitterest she had ever 
shed—but she dared not, believing they would 
call her to come down, for of course Paul would 
not go away without seeing her, 

From the open window she could hear him 
chatting gaily, then she heard his carriage 
wheels. This sounded like a death-knell to her. 

She ran to the window, wondering if she had 





heard aright. Surely there must be some 
terrible mistake. 

Looking down through the lattice-work of 
honeysuckle vines she caw Paul d away. 

She stood quite still, leaning heavily against 
the casement. He had not called fur her, he 
had not even said “good-bye.” She wondered if 
her Aunt Marion would notice it. 

Ab! not for worlds would she have had it 


pen. : 

t seemed to her that the very breath of life 
was leaving her body, so intense was the horrible 
pain at her heart. It was gnawing ite way to 
her very soul, 

She had been so happy a few short hours 
before—no care, no sorrow, She lived in a little 
dream world of her own, where her lover was 
hero, and love ruled supreme. ; 

Now her dreams had crumbled in ruins about 


She scarcely realized how long she stood there 
gazing out into the moonlight with eyes that saw 
not. 

She was suddenly aroused from her sorrow by 
the entrance of Daphne, who bounded into the 
room like a whirlwind and threw herself into the 
little wicker chair, 

“Oh, I’ve had such o glorious time!” she 
cried, breathlessly, “ To-morrow afternoon I am 
going to a picnic with Mr, Verrel. How is it 
that you never wrote and told me about such an 
elegant young fellow living in this vicinity, or I'd 
have been on a visit here a year or two ago ? Why, 
he’s a regular society fellow. He knows all the 
society men that know, He’sacatch, I shall 
write to Aunt Kesterton a long letter about him 
to-night.” 7 

Rachel tried to tell her that Paul was her 
betrothed lover, but somehow the words would 
not come to her lips, and she was o to 
listen in silence while Daphné went ou in her 
raptarous praise of him, 

It was the most desolate night that Rachel 
had ever passed. 

She tossed restlessly on her pillow, whispering 
tearfully to Heaven in the dead watches of the 
night not to let Daphne take her lover from her, 
for he was all she had in the great wide world, 

When morring dawned Rachel rose with 
heavy heart and went about her duties, 

She went in to wake Daphne, bub as she was 
sleeping so soundly she thought it would be best 
to leave her undisturbed for a little while. 

Ah! how fatally igs | she’ was, No wonder 
she took the heart of Paul Verrel by. storm, 

She had longed for Daphne 8o all these years ; 
now that she had her with her it was the most 
unhappy time of all her life.’ Was it wrong for 
ber to wish her sister had not come to Willow 
Farm ; 

She repented of the thought, quite as soon as 
it entered her mind, as tnworthy to find lodg- 
ment a single instant in her bosom, 

**T suppose it seemed hard to me because it is 
the first time he has ever looked at any other 
girl since we have been betrothed,” she thought. 
“ But let me try to remember—he did it because 
I asked him so earnestly to take Daphne about 
when she came.” 

Aunt Marion had been an unseen spectator of 
all that had taken place the evening before, but 
she never mentioned it to Rachel when the gir! 
came down to help her get the breakfast, 

“T shal) speak to Daphne at the first oppor- 
tunity,” thought Aunt Marion, “and give her to 
understand he is Rachel's lover—not an admirer 
of hers. I hinted as much to her yesterday when 
T had her away from Rachel a few moments ; but 
she either did not or would nob understand me. 
I'll make it plain enough to her next time, I'l! 
warrant. Daphne is my own dead siater’s child 
and dear Rachel's sister, but, somehow, instead 
of my heart going out to her, she repele me, 
beautiful though she is.” 

It was almost noon before Daphne” put in an 
appearance that day. Aunt Marion waa very 
giad that Rachel was in the garden gathering 

eas just then, Ske could say all that was op 
hee mind quite uninterrupted. } 

‘Did you enjoy your ride lash evening, 
Laphne?” she asked, leading cautiously up to 
the subject she had in view, 
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“Yes, indeed,” answered the girl, her face 
flushing and her eyes brightening. “ Mr, Verrel 
is going to take me to a picnic to-day ; and, 
gracious me! I haven’t any too much time to get 
ready. Would you mind putting on an iron and 
pressing out my white lawn dress? I’m afraid 
it is a little crumpled lying in my trunk.” 

“Going to a picnic with Paul Verrel 1” echoed 
Aunt Marion, in astonishment, “ Why, Rachel 
has not spoken of it.” 

“Probably the gentleman in question did not 
invite her to accompany him to it,” retorted 
Daphne, coolly, 

‘Why shouldn't he?” replied Aunt Marion, 
sharply. “They are engaged to be married 
shortly ; and where Paul goes Rachel should be 
taken, or else he should stop at home.” 

Not a muscle of beautiful Daphne’s face 
changed, although the intelligence had been a 
startling surprise to her. 

As soon as possible she made some excuse to 
gain her own room. Once there, she paced up 
and down the floor, clenching her hands, her eyes 
blazing like two blue flames. 

“Engaged to her!” she cried, below her 
breath. ** What a horrible shame! Young, 
handsome, the only heir to all his uncle’s money. 
[ fell in love with him at first sight. He shall 
be mine! I will wiu him from her at any cost | 
What is she—dark, quiet, lame little thing—to 
compare with me with all my beauty! Bah! 
Aunt Kesterton has told me often enough that 
this is the last year I will have with her, If I 
don’t succeed in getting a husband this year I 
ehall have to shift for myself. This Paul Verrel 
is my ideal, I knew it the first moment I saw 
his picture, I shall not let any nonsense of that 
kiad stand between me and a fortune, not if I 
know myself, and [think Ido, He is in love 
with me already. I is only a question of time 
antil he is at my feet. Ah! here he is now.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


PavL VERREL came hastily up the gravelied 
walk, whistling as he strode along. He saw 
Daphne at the window and he lifted his hat, a 
flush of pleasure auffusing his face, 

Before Aunt Marion could get her hands out of 
the dough she was mixing, to answer the sum. 
mone, Daphne had gone to the door, 

“The minx!” thought Auut Marion, angrily, 
as she tiptoed.toward the bail to hear what they 
were talking about, 

She distinctly heard Paul conrpliment the girl 
upon looking as fair as the morning itself ; then 
she heard Daphne tell him something in a very 
rapid tone about the picnic ; just what it was she 
could not very well hear. 

“Rachel does not care for such affairs,” he 
answered lightly, ‘*She would only be too glad 
to have me take you, and to have you enjoy your- 
self,” he declared. 

“He shall not take her if J know myself !” 
muttered Aunt Marion, bristling with anger, as 
she hurriedly opened the door. 

“Why, good-afternoon, Paul,” she said, un- 
concernediy. “Isn't it a lovely day for the pic- 
nic “ We — a fine time, I am sure.” 

“ ’e ”” ec’ au “ h 2 i 
ure. tant 1, “Why, are you going, 
Pn To be sure,” she answered, composedly ; 

don’t you think I am young enough to enjoy a 
picnic ag well as the rest of you! I am just 
golng out to tell Andrew to harness up old Dandy 

9 the wagonette, and I'll warrant Daphne and I 
Will get there almost as soon as you and Rachel 
will. Ican help set the good things out of the 
baskets when I get there, T can make myself 
generally useful,” 

Daphne's face flushed an angry red, and she bit 
her lips with vexation. 

She had anticipated a long ride through the 
svashine to the picnic, seated in Mr. Verrel’s 
| age new pbeton, with the handsome young 

rd by her side, and of riding home in the 
fhe aang with him through the lanes heavy with 
Le odour of sweet pink clover and honeysuckle, 
When the birds were all asleep in the green boughs 
overhead, and only the fire-flies with their golden 


lamps lighted the {way for them as they drove 
homewerds, 

She looked quickly at Verrel; he raised his 
eyes, and for an instant their glances met, 

Aunt Marion was quick enough to see the 
disappointment. in both their iaces, and she 
chuckled to herself over the fact that she had 
outwitted the clever stranger, as she called 
Daphne in her own mind. 

be knew she would find ita difficulb task in 
trying to persuade Rachel to go. In speaking of 
the matter only a few days before Rachel had said, 

“T had much rather stay at home than go to 
the picnic, ‘aunt. It makes me fee) just like 
crying to see other young girls my own age flit- 
ting about here and there, dancing and romping 
and playing games in which I cannot join, 
because I am lame, and the thought would worry 
me as I looked at Paul, holding aloof from the 
merry group, that perhaps the time might come 
when he would repent having asked 6 lame girl 
to be his bride,” 

She was determined that Rachel should go to 
the picnic. She knew it would take considerable 
coaxing, and she determined to go out into the 
garden where Rachel was, that no one else might 
hear. 

She could not help leaving Daphne and Paul 
alone under the circumstances, Rachel was quite 
as much surprised as Paul had been when Aunt 
Marion signified her intention of going to thepicnic. 

Rachel did not wish to go; but after much 
persuasion she at last yielded, 

“T haven’tany dress fit to wear on such short 
notice,” she declared, ‘* And—-and Daphne has 
such fine dresses she will look so lovely.” 

“ You will look a thousand times better than 
she, especially in Paul's eyes and mine, and you 
don’t care what anybody else thinks, do you!” 

Rachel looked-up with a happy smile, and she 
felt herself well repaid for that little remark, 
although she doubted the truth of it, even as she 
uttered the words. 

“ You shall wear your pink lawn with the rose- 
buds scattered over it. It’s lucky I did it up for 
you last week, Rachel.” 

“T suppose that will do,” returned the girl ; 
sod a wistful far-away look crept into her dark 
eyes. 

‘Come away to the house and get dressed at 
once,” said her aunt, briskly, “ Paul said you 
had little or no tirae to lose.” 

The contrast: between the two girls was cor- 
tainly very apparent when they stepped' on to 
the porch together, where Paul stood awaiting 
them, and Rachel felt painfully conscious of it as 
she looked at Daphne in her fleecy-white mull, 
with its broad pale-blue satin sash, and the knot 
of ribbon tying back the golden curls. 

She looked more like » picture that had just 
stepped out of a frame than like anything human. 

No wonder Paul Verrel’s heart was in his eyes 
as he saw her. Daphne did her best to keep 
down her temper, her chagrin waa so great, 

“Never mind,” she thought, as she caw Paul 
hand Rachel into his phwton, “ I'll pay them for 
this, I'll have him by myself, after we get 
there, the whole afternoon. That was a clever 
move of the old aunt, but I'll show her that two 
can play at that game.” 

She answered Aunt Marion only in mono- 
syllables ail the way from the farm-house to the 
pienie grounds, It was one thing to have a 
handsome young man riding beside her who was 
prospective heir to a million of money, and quite 
another to have an old lady who would talk of 
nothing but the coming marriage of Paul Verrel 
and Rachel, She could not help cutting in 
saucily,— 

“Why don’t you add, ‘if nothing happens to 
prevent the marriage ?’” 

‘*T shall see that nothing happens to prevent 
the marriage,” said the aunt, accompanying the 
words with a sharp look, which was evidently 
lost, for the girl was looking in an opposite 
direction, apparently careless of the hidden 
meaning Aunt Marion was anxious to convey. 
“Trust me for that,” added the aunt. 

The picnic grounds were already crowded when 
the two carriages arrived ; but Daphne created 
the greatest sensation as she sprang down from 
, the waggonette, 





Every village maid who had a lover present 
looked at her in alarm. 

But it soon became quite apparent te one and 
all that she had neither eyes or ears for any one 
eave her sister’s lover, 

“T should not like that,” more than one girl 
whispered to her companion, “if J were in 
Rachel’s place. 

‘*Perhaps he dves not mean anything by his 
attention. You know Rachel cannot dance or 
play any of the games, and she can.”; 

Those who knew Aunt Marion Lee could see 
that she was not over pleased to see the hand- 
some young lawyer and the lovely Daphne 
together, 

When Aunt Marion at last spoke of it to Paul 
ib was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
He drew back haughtily and looked at her with 
blazing eyes. 

“ What right have you to question my actions, 
madame ?” he said, drawing himself up with icy 
hauteur. “TY do not hold myself accountable to 
you for what I do or say. Ifthe young lady to 
whom I am engaged does not object, I cannot 
see, I am sure, why you should take such a lively 
interest in my affairs,” 

“Rachel would objech most decidedly,” 
snapped her aunt, her eyes flashing ‘ire, “if 
she knew as much as i do about men and their 
fickle natures whenever they see a newer prettier 
face.” 

He turned on his heel and left her standing 
there, making no attempt at a reply. 

“That sbominable aunt!” he muttered. 
“There is no time like the present to teach her 
that it is very unwise for her to meddle in my 
affairs. If she kept this up in the future I 
wouldn't have much peace of mind, for Rachel 
obeys her as if she were a child of nine, instead 
of an independent girl of nineteen. It isn’t the 
right thiog to do, to allow prospective relatives 
to get too much leeway from the start, I shall 
flirt with the preity Dayhne to show her that 
she cannot rule me.” And astraightway he 
crossed over to where the pretty blonde was 
seated on s mossy log, and threw himself down 
in the long grass at her feet. 

He admired her for her beauty ; her wit and 
vivacity charmed him, and her evident plessure 
at being in his company flattered him. Daphne 
was a delightful waltzer; and if Paul had a 
particular weakness it was for dancing. The 
music exhilarated him—made his pulses thrill 
and his heart beat. He danced with Daphne 
again and again, until it seemed to Rachel as 
though she could endure the terrible strain upon 
her heart strings no longer. She felt as though 
she must call out to them—as though she must 
go up to Paul and, kneeling at his feet, implore 
him to spare her feelings before her neighbours 
and friends, 

Suddenly pride care to her rescue-—pride such 
as no one ever dreamed was in her. Thepale 
cheeks flushed, the dark eyes grew terribly bright, 
the little brown hands ceased trembling. 

Rachel talked and laughed, with the com- 
panions who crowded about her so gaily that none 
of them guessed that the girl’s heait waa 
breaking, 

When luncheon was spread under the green 
trees he came walkiog up to Rachel with Daphne 
leaning upon his arm. 

“Come,” he said ; “ we are going to get some- 
thing to eat. Your sister has admitted, at iast, 
that she is very hungry, andi sm sure you must 
be, Rachel.” 

He placed Daphne at his right and Rachel at 
his left ; but everyone noticed that he paid the 
beautiful, piquant Daphne more thauher share of 
homage. He helped her first to all the delicacies, 
serving Rachel later. 

Not a glance nor an action of his escaped the 
watchful eyes of Aunt Marion, and it made her 
blood boil with rage as she watched. 

He seemed quite unconscious that he was 
attracting attention to himself. 

Daphne seemed to enjoy the conquest she had 


O 
" Everyone shall see that he prefers me” she 
told herself, exultantly, ‘and no one will be sur- 
prised at what comes of it,” 





(To be continued). 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE SOOTHE. 


—0— 
(Continued from page 177.) 

“ Kenneth, I do forgive you—freely, willingly. 
I think Heaven will forgive you, too, for you 
have suffered enough to expiate your sin, But, 
oh, don’t say you are not sorry for your crime, at 
such a moment as this, that declaration is too 
terrible! Let us both pray for pardon,” 

Tears choked her utterance and fell upon the 
hand that wae still pressed close against her 
cheek—the hand that all her swift young blood 
was powerless to warm. 

Kenneth was past speech now, but he died 
with his eyes fixed on Natalie Levigne’s face, 
while a prayer from the very depths of her heart 
went up to Heaven’s throne on his behalf. 


* ca om . * 


Laier on Natalie told her tale to Ronald— 
how she had hardly turned away from her inter- 
view with Geraldine in the sh:ubbery, when she 
heard the report of the revolver, and actually 
saw Kenneth with the weapon in hishand, He 
had instantly left the spot, and she rushed to the 
side of Geraldine to see whether her heart was beat- 
ing. It had stopped, ond this told the younger 
girl that ehe was dead, and therefore beyond 
human aid, 

Natalie's firat thought then was for Kenneth, 
who, for his mother’s sake, ii not for his own, 
must be saved from the consequences of his 
crime. 

She hurried to the Towers to change her dress, 
which was spotted with blood, and all the while 
she was asking herself what she had better do to 
shield the wretched culprit. 

When she was called downstairs te undergo 
the cross-examination of Inspector Roberts her 
quick wits told her the direction in which his 
suspicions were tending, and she was almost 
pleased that it should be ao, since so long as he 
continued to suspect her, so long would Kenneth’s 
guilt remain unknown. What she feared most 
Was ap appearance at the inquest where she 
kaew she would be forced to speak, and for this 
reason she was all the more ready to acquiesce 
in Ronald’s suggestion of leaving the Towers. 

“But what I was not prepared for was your 
belief in my guilt,” she said to him, eadly enough, 
as they atood together in the morning-room of 
the Towers; “I had told myself that whatever 
happened, vou would still trust me.” 

Ronald was very humble, he did not attempt 
to excuse himseli—as, considering the circum- 
stances, he well might have done—and she 
continued,-— 

‘However, I saw it was the only alternative 
left me, and so I adopted it, but after you said 
‘ good-bye’ to me, I felt so faint and weak that I 
knew it was a physical impossibility for me to 
walk to the station, and I began to wonder what 
Tcould do, Then I bethought myself of aa old 
woman who lived by herself in a lonely little 
cottage about a quarter of a mile away, and whom 
I hai once belped to nurse through an illness, 
She was devoted to me, and would, I knew, help 
meif she could. 

"To her i went, and she nob only took me in, 
and sheltered me, buf I have remained with her 
ever since, 

* She earned a little money by lace-making, 
and taught me the art, in which I succeeded so 
well, that I made a good deal of lace, which she 
used to take out and sell, 

“No one ever came to her cottage, so my 
presence remained unsuspected, Sometimes, how- 
ever, the longing that came over me to see my 
old home was more that [ could bear, and two or 
three times in the dusk of ihe evening, I have 
come back to visit it, and to catch a glimpse of 
Mrs, Chevasse, 

“Twice Kenneth caught sight of me—last 
night, when you wers sitting with him, and once 
before that,” 

“You area noble girl, Natalie,” Roland said, 
not without a moisture in his eyes, 

She threw out her hands with a little gesture 
of deprecation. 





“ Ah, don’t say that—if you only knew the 
black tempest of rage against’ poor Geraldine 
Lascelles that filled my heart on that fatal evening 
when I implored her to give you up, and she told 
me that she was all the more resolved to keep 
you to your engagement because she knew I loved 
you, you would turn from me with disgust, 

“Perhaps, if | had had a revolver in my hand 
at the moment, her death might now be on my 
conscience. . 

“T have had time, since then, to think of my 
wang bursts of passion, and, I hope, to overcome 
them. ‘ 

“As for my attempt to screen Kenneth being 
noble—think of what I owed his mother! All 
my life I had prayed for an opportunity of 
repaying her, and when the chance was offered 
me, could ] fail to teke it? Kenneth was the 
very apple of her eye—at any rate it was my duty 
to save him if possible, for her dear sake.” 

But in spite of what she said, Ronald kept 
unchanged his opinion that she was a heroine, 

They were married very quietly 2 few months 
later, and when Ronald took his bride bome, 
people seemed very much inclined to share his 
opinion, 

Kenneth’s confession was public property now, 
and the public aleo knew that terrible as his 
crime had been, he could not righteously be held 
responsible for it. 

A great change has come over Natalie, she is 
no longer the high-spirited, passionate little 
daughter of the South Ronald knew firet, buta 
gentle woman, who has passed through ihe 
“cleansing fires” of affliction, and become 
purified in the process, 

Mrs. Chevasse lives with the young couple, and 
the love she lavished on her son, she has 
transferred iu part to Natalie’s children, 


THE END, 








CHRISTMAS was first celebrated as a fixed holiday 
1,700 years ago. Previous to that, various 
countries celebrated the Nativity in different 
months, from January to May. 


Tue natives of the Fiji Islands play cricket at 
Christmas. They have been instructed in the 
game by a celebrated cricketer, who dwelt among 
them for a time. They do not confine themselves 
to eleven a side, but play forty or fifty in each 
team, or tribe against tribe. 

THE origin of exchanging gifts on New Year's 
Day comes from the ancient Romans and the 
Goddess Strenia. Her temple was situated in a 
splendid garcen, filled with medicinal plants, chief 
of which was the verbena, endowed with extra- 
ordinary healing qualities, and which is etill con- 
sidered an infallible remedy by old women, and 
branches of it, as well as the beech, were distri- 
buted by the priests on New Year's Day, As 
time went on, not only these were interchanged, 
but figs, dates, honey, money, vases, and other 
objects. ; 

Cuvuercs decorations usually remain till the 
end of January, but, in accordance with eccle- 
siastical directions, a\l must be cleared away by 
Candlemas Day, 20d February. People in country 
places are also very particular in clearing their 
houses of evergreens by this time, There are 
many accounts given respecting the origin of thus 
ornamenting buildings and dwellings. The custom 
was prohibited by some early Christian Councils, 
on account of its having been customary among 
the Pagans thus to ornament their houses. [bo 
waa also the custom of the people of Rome during 
the Saturnalia. Some writers associate it with 
the Jewish practice at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
But the custom is indeed very géneral among 
moet ancient nations. One pretty notionattributed 
the practice to provide indoor shelter for the sup- 
posed little woodland sprites and fays during the 
prevalence of severe weather, 

Tue French do not make much of Christmas, ab 
least from a social point of view. The grandeat 
of their festivities are reserved for the New Year, 


and in this respect the New Yorkers curiously | 
| resermable the Parisians, 


In the Empire City all 


mas Day, and Boxing Day pesies unnoticed ; but 
itis on New Year's Eve that mirth and jollity 
begin to beam in the great city of Manhattan, 
Precisely at the first stroke of midnight all the 
church bells in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Staten Island begin to ring their loudest, and 
all the steamers on the East and West and the 
Bay of New York sound their steam whistles with 
the very fullest of blasts. The noise is deafening, 
and when you have retired to rest, say at eleven 
P.M, you wish that New Year's Morn was a good 
many thousand leagues off. In Paris they doa 
little beil-ringing for the reveillon on Christmas 
night, but the Nouvelle An is marked by no ex- 
ceptional public clamour. 


Tus New Year is ushered in with a quains 
ceremonial in certain of the Highland regiments, 
A few minutes before twelve on New Year's Eve 
the band of the regiment, preceded by Father 
Time—this personage being represented by the 
oldest soldier in the corps, who is attired in 
costume with scythe and hour-glass complete— 
marches to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne” across 
the barrack square and out at the gate which is 
shut behind them. Then, as the hour of twelve 
is chimed, a knock isheard at the barrack gate, 
whereupon the sentry asks,-—-'* Who goea there ?” 
and is answered, “The New Year.” ‘The sentry 
then replies,—‘‘ Advance New Year,” and the 
gates being thrown open and the guard turned 
out, in marches the “ New Year,’’ the latter being 
represented by the youngest drummer boy ; 
attired in full Highland costume and carried 
shotlder high ; preceded by the pipers of the 
regiment. The reason for the ceremony is pro- 
bably to be found in the factthat theScotchthink 
roore of the firat day of the New Year than they 
do of Christmas Day. That which the latter is 
to us, New Year’s Day is to Scotchmen. 


Tue mistletoe and ivy, for Christmas decora- 
tions, fell into disuse at the time of the Reform- 
ation. The ivy, from being so much used at the 
feasts of Bacchus, had many curious customs cor- 
nected with it, for which the sober-minded 
Puritans forbad its use, One old custom was 
prevalent in Oxfordshire within the last 250 years. 
When a maid-servant requested the yard-man to 
bring her ivy to decorate the house; if he kept 
her waiting too long, or neglected her order, she 
was allowed by custom to steal a pair of his 
breeches, and nail them to the yard door facing 
the highway! The mistletoe, uatil two cex- 
turies ago,was, in York and the northern countries, 
carried in procession to the high altar of the 
cathedral, and after it was laid there a public and 
universal pardon, liberty and freedom was gives 
to all people from the gate of the city. Other 
superstitions connected with it belonged chiefly to 
the New Year, For instance, unless it had three 
berries ona spray it was useless, The one caught 
under the mistletoe was entitled to a kiss, after 
wishing her a happy New Year, she was presented 
with one of the berries for good luck. When the 
berries were gone, the mistletoe was worthless. 

Ir is not known at what precise period 
Christmas was firet observed by the Christian 
Chorch but it is certainly very ancient. No doubt 
in the earliest times the birth of the Saviour was 
celebrated by an snnual festival, and the great 


| event was such as the simple piety and faith of 


the pristine ages would delight to keep perpetually 
inmind, Many, however, of ite observanoss must 
be traced to seasons of joy of a mnch higher 
antiquity ; and those who lave paid proper atten- 
tion to the subject join in the belief that the 
most ancient ceremonies observed at Christmas 
were, in fact, but the purified rites of Paganism ; 
for it was well known that the early teachers of 
the faith, finding it impossible to eradicate the 
deep-rooted love of the people for many of their 
ancient ceremonies, endeavoured—and often with 
success—to cleanse them from idolatrous pollution, 
and so render them subservient to the purposes 
of the new religion. ‘The name Christmas came 
from the Latin Christi messa, or the mass 0! 
Christ, and its observance in the Church wa 
general before a.p. 500. The festival is of con- 





siderable length, extending from Decemer 21, the 
festival of St. Thomas, to February 2, the feasi 
of the Purification of the blessed Virgin Mary, 


the theatres and concert bulls are open on Chriat- | sud includes, of course, the feasts of the Holy 
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Innocents or Childermas Day, that of the Circum- 
cision of New Year’s Day, and that of the 
Epiphany or Twelth Day. Day and 
the twelve immediately following are considered 
as most sacred, 





FACETI2A. 





Sroperass : “ How long hae your cook been 
vith you?” ‘Tupman: “ This is the second year 
of her reign.” 

Ar the theatre: He: “‘I can’t hear a word.” 
She: “Here, use my lorgnette; it brings the 
stage nearer,” 

Lanaum Srrancer: “ Have I iime to catch 
the train?” Smart Policeman: ‘‘ You may 
have the time, bub you don’t seem to have the 
speed.” 

Man in the water (drowning): ‘“ Throw me— 
puff, puff—a life-preserver, quick!” Tapely 
(tailor’s assistant, on shore): ‘* Er—er—what is 
your waistmeasurement, please ?” 

His Honour: “ Here again, Jenkins? What 
plea have you to offer for this constant drunken- 
ness?” Jenkins; ‘‘ Nothing, your honour, but 
constant thirst,” 

“Have you any lobsters to day?” asked a 
young housekeeper. ‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, here’s a fresh 
lov.” “Oh, dear me! 1 don’t want your green 
ones, Haven’s you avy that are riper ?” 

" How can you tell the age of a chicken!” 
asked Smith. ‘‘ By the teeth,” answered Jones. 
“By the teeth? Chickens don't have teeth!” 
“ But I have.” 

PurantHRoric Orp Genr: “Here my little 
man, here’s penny for you.” His Little Man: 
‘Toss yer, double or quits—whether yer makes 
it tuppence or keeps it,” 

Youne Wirz: “John, mother says she wants 
to be cremated.” Young Husband: “ Tell her 
if she'll get on her things, Idi take her there this 
morning.” 

Mus, Kwervz rang the bell for the domestic. 
“Norah,” she said, when the kitchen lady ap- 
peared, “I'll feed the canary myself after this, 
The doctor says I must take more exercise.” 

Boren Visitor: “ Now, are you sure this bed 
is quite clean?” Servant: “ Yes, sir; the sheets 
were only washed this mornivug, Just feel them; 
they ain’t dry yet.” - 

Jonnsgy: “ Jenkins, I believe you have some 
of the elements of success about you.” Jenkins : 
“ Nota shilling, old man, Honour bright. You'd 
be welcome to it if 1 had,” 

Ma. Basuron (after years of steady calling) : 
‘{{—I-—should pro—pro to—to—to any- 
one, what would you think?” Miss Longwait : 
 V'd think the world was coming to an end,” 

Green: “ Did you see Jones when he came in 
from fishing t’’ Brown: “ Yes ; I was close to 
the boat.” Green: “Were there any fish lying 
aboub-him?” Brown: "No; Jones was lying 
about the fish.” 

He: “I don’t think there is anything much 
finer than to have a beautiful yacht.” She: 

'm surprised at you. Haven’t you considered 
a beautiful wife?” He: “Oh, yes; but I mean 
on the ground of economy.” 

Sag: “May I suggest an occasional change in 
your style of dancing?” He: “ Certainly, what 
change do you desire?” She: “ You might step 
on my right foot now and then ; my left foot has 
had about all I can stand.” 

Ava: “How can you be eo insincere? You 
said you were sorry you were out when he 
valled,” Ida: “No; I said I was sorry he called 
when I was out.” ‘* Well?” “He is likely to 
call some time when I am in.” 

THEY were seated in the drawing-room, con- 
versing on the.uncertainty of life. She: “The 
future is a vast, unfathomable mystery to us, 
isn't it}” He: “Yes; all we know is that we 
Dave to go some time.” Voice from the library : 

It would suit the convenience of this household 

you’d make it a little sooner than that.” 





A MAN once ap another man, who was 
standing at an office door, and asked if there was 
a gentleman with one eye named Walker in the 
building. “I don’t know,” was the answer. 
“ What was the name of the other eye!” 

“T am very sorry, Charles, you don’t admire 
my new dress,” said a young wife. “ Everybody 
says it is charming.” “Your friends, my dear, 
pay you compliments ; I pay your bills,” replied 
her husband, 

“What your story needs,” said the critic, “is 
more atmosphere.” ‘‘ Well, that goes to show 
that there’s no pleasing everybody,” said the dis 
contented author. “The editor who read it last 
said it was too breezy.” 

“ WeLL, Freddy, you got whipped in school to- 
day?” “Yes, but it did not hurt.” “But you 
certainly have been crying?” ‘ Oh, I wanted to 
give the teacher a little pleasure out of it.” 

Forp Moruur;: “’Is, miss, we are all pretty 
well, thank you, miss, except poor Jimmy here ; 
and oh! he’s got such a bad cough, it sounds 
just like a hempty barrel!” (To Jimmy) 
“ Jimmy, cough for the lady.” 

Patrick: “Why didn’t ye go to church, 
sure!” Bridget: “Oi had other things to do,” 
Patrick : “ If yez had gone and heard that ssrmon 
on ‘Absenteeism’ ye would have been ashamed 
of y’self for not bein’ there,” 

“ THERE'S money in stocks,” said the man who 
is young and epthusiastic. “‘ Yes,” replied his 
seasoned friend, ‘I’m sure there is, I have been 
putting half my salary there for the last four 
years, and that’s all there yet.” 

“So you are having your house redecorated, 
Mr. Hawkins?” “Yes; the workmen began last 
week,” “Are you making radical changes!’’ 
“ Yes—very.” ‘What is to be the main feature 
of the new house?” © You—if you'll consent.” 

Joper: “What extenuating circumstances 
can you give?’ Counterfeiter: “ Please, your 
honour, 1 made the money to pay for my lodg- 
ings.” “Very good ; it will pay for your board 
and lodging for the next five years.” 

Mrs. Popmorge: “I think you had better go 
for the doctor, George; Johnny complains of 
pains in his head.” Podmore: “It’s nothiug 
serious, He has had them before.” Mrs, Pod- 
more: “ Yes, but never on a half-holiday.” 

Jonnson (who bas just given his Scotch servant 
& very small glass of whisky) : “Do you know 
how glasses are made, Sandy?” “No, I dinna 
ken,” “Well, they are blown.” “ Awell, he 
maun surely hae been maist awful short o’ braith 
that blew this ane.” 

‘*I DECLARE,” exclaimed a talkative youth in 
a smoking-room one day, “I believe I have for- 
gotten all I ever knew.” ‘Sorry to hear it,” 
growled a ferocious old military officer. “ How- 
ever, you can put in an hour some day learning it 
all over again.” 

“ Nopopy ever hears of him,” said one minor 
poet to another. ‘“‘He is rather obscure.” 
“Obscure is no name for it. Why, that man’s 
so utterly unknown that he hasn’b even been 
mentioned as a possibility for the vacant 
Laureateship !” 

Grete (who has been very naughty): “ Aunty 
Clara, pray don’t go away yet!” Aunt (flat- 
tered): “I had no idea you were so fond of me, 
Gertie.” Gertie: “Oh, Aunty Clara, it isn’t 
that; but mamma said I was to be whipped 
when you had gone,” 

An Englishman sab at a restaurant table, 
critically viewing the soup he had ordered. 
“What isit?” said he. “It’s bean soup,” ans- 
wered the waiter. “I don’t care what it’s been,” 
retorted the Englishman, “I want to know what 
it is.” 

Miss Dauber, a Manchester artist, having 
finished a picture of a sunset which looked 
very much like an exploded vermilion factory, 
took the gem under her arm to a Mr, Smythe’s 
art shop in that city, ‘ Mr. Smythe, I desire to 
give the public an artistic treat. I will leave my 
picture here on exhibition, I wish, however, you 
would put a card on it informing the public that 
it ig not for eale,’ “Do you think it necessary, 
Mirs Dauber?” replied Smythe, after he had 
examined the picture carefully, 








A urrtie girl averted well-merited punishment 
the other day in a very ingenious manner. 
“ Papa,” she said, “I know what I'm going to 
buy for your next birthday.” ‘* Well, what?” 
** A nice shaving-mug.” “Bub | vegot a fine one 
now.” “Oh, I’ve just broken that!” 

Master: “ What both want a holiday to- 
morrow } I can’t spare you both at once; Mary, 
you can have to-morrow, and John the next day.’” 
John: “Thank you, sir, but we wanted to get 
married, and I'm afraid, sir, it can’t be done that 
way, but 1’ll inquire.” 

An English recruit, wishing to evade eervice, 
was brought up for medical inspection, and the 
doctor asked, ‘ Have you any defects?” “ Yes, 
sir, 1am short-sighted.” ‘“ How can you prove 
it?” “ Easily enough, doctor. Do you see that 
nail up yonder in the wall}’’ “Yes.” “ Weil, 
I don’t,” 


Mrs, Waysack: “La aakes, ef I ain’t for- 
gitful, Arter all that trouble finishing that new 
dress before them folks come, and the time I 
wasted gettin’ it on, I iorgot the most important 
thing of all.” Daughter: “ What was that?” 
Mre. Wayback: “I forgot to say; ‘Excuse my 
appearance, ‘cauze I ain't dressed for company.’” 

Man with awful toothache meets a friend and 
tells him his woes. The Friend: ‘Ah, I had 
just as bad a toothache as you yesterday, and I 
went home, and my wife petted me and kissed 
me and made so much of me, that the toothache 
disappeared. You take my tip.” ‘The Acheyone : 
“Is your wife at home, do you think?” 

An aspiring young artist of local fame received 
@ terrible blow the other day. While walking 
with a friend, the following conversation took 

lace. Friend: ‘‘1 say, Daub, | suppose you 
eard about our house being broken into the 
other night?” Artist: “No, I hadn’t heard ; 


did they take much?” Friend: ‘‘A couple of - 


watches, some silver, a suit of clothes ; and, it’s 
a funny thing, but you know that picture you 
painted me—they cut it out of the frame, and 
——" Artist (interrupting excitedly): “ Ly 
Jupiter, old man, you don’t say so! Why, my 
fortune’s made. Yes!” Friend: “ And nipped 
off with the frame, the beggars.” Artist : “ Oh, 
did they! it is rather funny, igu’t it. Good- 
day.” Friend: “ Good-day.” 


Ay English actor was a member of a company 
snowbound in the Sierras while en route from 
California tothe East. Before the train was 
pulled out of the drifta they had been reduced io 
eating the coarse fare of the railway labourers, 
and got little enough evenof that ; eo that they all 
had a magnilicent hunger on when the traiv 
reached 2 smal) etation at which there was a 
restaurant, and the Englishman was the first t« 
find aseat at a table, “Bring me, in a hurry,” 
he said to the landlord, a burly Western man, *’a 
steak, some devilled kidneys, a brace of chops, 
plenty of vegetables, and two bottles of Base,’’ 
The landlord stuck his head out of thedining-room 
door, and yelled to somebody in the rear apart- 
ment » “Say, Bill! tell the band to play ‘ Kule, 
Britannia.’ The Prince of Wales has come.” 


At a fashionable wedding-party, just as the 
happy pair were about to start on their wedding- 
tour, the pretty little bride was thanking the 
clergyman who had made her and her choice one, 
on which the reverend gentlecian, who was an 
old friend of the family and a bit of a wag, said : 
‘* But, my dear, you have not paid me my fee?” 
“What is that?” said the bride, A kiss. 
Won't you pay it before you goi” ‘* Of courte 
I will,” she answered, blushing and laughing. 
And she did, A severe old maiden lady, standing 
by, was terribly shocked at such levity and worse, 
as she thought it, ov the part of the jolly divine; 
but everyone else, the bridegroom included, 
emiled at the incident. As the old maid, a little 
later, was about to drive away from the door, she 
put her head out of her brougham window and 
said severely, as the parson, smong others, bade 
her adieu: “‘ Weill, Mr. Clergyman, how about 
that ecclesiastical kiss?” ‘ Not now,” answered 
he, “I will give it you another time. So very 
public here!” She disappeared. The guests 
roared, and the parson acored, 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Iv has been decided that there is to be & 
“Society present” to Princess Maud on her 
wedding. 

Tuk Prince and Princess of Wales will go 
back to Sandringham about December 19th for 
the Christmas holidays, 

Taz Prince of Wales is going to revive the 
fashion of embroidered silk waistcoats. 

Princess BeaTRICR has quite lately taken to 
cycling. The beautiful paths in Balmoral 
grounds are ideal for a beginner, 

THE marriage of Prince Charles and the Prin- 
cess Maud is to take place next July, either ap 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or In London, and 
it is possible that the ceremony will be in 
Vestminster Abbey, 

Tr is said to be the intention of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Denmark to make 
a very handsome settlement on their second son 
on his marriage. 

Tre Czarevitch is not the only member of the 
Cmperial family who is believed to be dying. The 
Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch, who was 
married last year to the Grand Duchess Xenie, 
sister of the Czar, ia also suffering from con- 
auraption, and hardly any hopes of his recovery 
are entertained. The Grand Duke Alexander 
and the Grand Duchess Xenie are staying in the 
Caucasus with the Czarevitch. 

Tae German mperor’s “very latest” is an 
appearence in the character of wathetic dress 
promoter, He is very anxious, it seems, to have 
his Court as picturesque-looking as possible ; 
and, iu furtherance of this very laudable desire, 
he has given instructions that a certain order of 
the ‘* potent, grave, and reverend signiors” of 
f russia shall henceforth attend all state cere- 

onials in a costume which is to be a revival of 
that wora by Venetian senatorsin the Middle 
Ages. 

THE footmen to the Queen are a class by 
themselves. In the service of Her Majesty they 
occupy a distinct position in the ranks of higher- 
grade flunkeys, and they are quite conscious of 
the fact. Surrounded as it were by jan atmos: 
phere of Royalty, they atand out clear and con- 
spicuous, and in many respects they are much 
to be envied by their fellows, even in the best 
and highest private establishments, They have 
many special advantages, and once in the 
(Jueen’s service they may consider themselves 
provided for for life, if they perform their duties 
well and faithfully. 

Princess Mavy will be the third granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria to follow Her Majesty’s 
exawpie in marrying a first cousin, and sharing 
@ pair of grandparents with him. Princess Irene 
of Hease married Prince Henry of Prussia, her 
mother’s sister’s son, deacended like herself from 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg. Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg and 
Edioburgh married the Grand Duke of Herse, 
her father’s sister’s son, This couple also 
descend from our Queen and Prince Albert. 
The grandparents who can be equally claimed 
by Princess Maud and her fancé are the 
venerable King and Queen of Denmark, 
both of them alive, and very pleased with the 
bet rothal, 

SaNDRINGHAM promises to be very gay this 
winter, as festivities are sure to be given in 
honour of the betrothal of Princess Maud, who, 
it is betraying no secreb to say, has always 
been the favourite of the Prince of Wales. In- 
deed, for the first time since the death of the 
Duke of Clarence a bail is to be given at Sand- 
ringham, and when at Christmas time Prince 
Carl, the fiancé of Princess Maud, comes to 
make the acquaintance of the Queen and to stay 
in the home of his bride-elect, there is certain 
to be a big family gathering and abundant 
fun. Everybody will rejoice to hear that there 
is every possibility of Princess Maud spending 
at least several weeks of each year in Eugland, 
Prince Carl’s naval duties are not arduous, 
and he and his future wife will in no way 
be tied down as to their place of residence, 


Prosasty in London alone over 20,000,000 
matches are used every twenty-four hours, 

In 1869 there were in London only 500 miles 
of underground wires; there are now 13,000 
niles, 

Tere are ab the present time 7,900,000 total 
abstainers from all alcoholic drinks in Great 
Britain, 

Over four hundred diamonds are known to 
have been recovered from the ruins of Babylon. 
Many are uncut, but most are polished op one 
or two sides only. 





GEMS. 


A Goon word is an easy obligation, but not to 
speak ill requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing. 

Taxrr is nothing so sweet as duty, and all the 
best pleasures of life come in the wake of duties 
done. 

Surcenity is speaking as we think, believing 
as we pretend, acting as we profess, performing 
as we promise, and beivg as we appear to be, 

No one devoid of sympathy, no one without 
imagination, no one absorbed in himself can ever 
be a good listener. Afterwards we may and 
muat form our own judgments, but while we 
listen we should be as free from them and as 
hospitable to others as it is in our power to be. 

Turns are three kinds of silence. Silence from 
words is good, because inordinate speaking tends 
to evil. Silence or rest from desires and passions 
is still better, because it promotes quickness of 
spirit. But the best of all ia silence from un- 
necessary and wandering thoughts, because that 
is essential to internal recollection, and because 
it lays a foundation for a proper regulation and 
silence in other repects. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sver PuppryGc.—One cup each of sweet milk 
treacle, chopped suet and stoned and chopped 
raisins ; three cups pastry flour ; one teaspoonful 
saleratus and a little salt, Steam three hours. Sauce 
—One cup sugar and one well-beaten egg. Let 
two dessertspoonfuls of milk come to a boil, and 
stir in the eugar and egg. Flavour with vanilla. 

Wrore-Wneat Biscurts,—Put ove quart of 
whole-wheat flour into a bowl, add two and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and sift twice, Rub into this 
mixture two even tablespoonfuls of butter ; then 
add quickly about one pint of cold milk. Do not 
knead, but place carefully on the board, work 
just & moment until smooth, roll out, and bake 
the same as ordinary biscuits, 

Fuiour Gems.--One and one-half cups of flour, 
one and one-half cups of milk, one teaspoonful of 





butter, melted, one egg, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Mix the flour and 
baking powder together, stir in the butter and 
| the milk, and then the egg well beaten, Beat 
the whole until light and foamy, and with it 
nearly fill the gem-pans, which should be hot and 
well buttered. Bake for fifteen minutes ina 
quick oven. 

Sand Cakes.—One pound flour, half-pound 
cornflour, half-poundsugar, quarter-pound butter, 
oné ounce lemon peel, one small egg. Chop up 
the peel very finely ;.put the flour and butter 
in a basin, and rub the butter well in; add the 
sugar, the peel, and mix very well; make into a 
firm paste, with the egy beaten as little or as 
much of it as is wanted ; knead well and roll out 
as thin as a shilling, cut with a small lid or 
cutter and dust sugar over, Put in a moderate 





oven to bake a pale yellow colour, 





A sver of Herod the Great, believed to be 
authentic, was recently discovered at Jerusalem. 
It bas been bought by the Russian Government 
for the Hermitage Museum at St, Petersburg. 


Tue chameleon’s eyes are situated in bony 
sockets projecting from the head. By this curious 
contrivance the animal can see in any direction 
without the slightest motion save of the eye, 


Down to the depth of 200 fathoms, where day- 
light disappears, the eyes of a fish geb constantly 
bigger and bigger. Beyond that depth small- 
eyed forms set in; with long feelers developed to 
supplement the eyes. . 


Warn the Ozar is crowned next spring the 
event is to be celebrated, so it is said, by the 
distribution among the poor of Moscow of forty 
thousand mugs, duly inscribed, of course, and 
having the portraits of the Czar and Czaritza, 
and the date of their coronation, 

Every soldier knows that a horse will not step 
on a man intentionally, It ie » standing order 
in the British cavalry if a trooper becomes dis- 
mounted be must lie still. If he does this the 
whole squadron will pass over him without doing 
him injury. 

Ir is etated that in some countries magsage is 
practised by blind persons to the exclusion of all 
others. There are massage schools in St. Poters- 
burg, where the teachers and pupils are blind, 
This furnishes a profitable and suitable occupa 
tion for a class of persons who are shut out from 
remunerative employments, 

Tue fishing industry employs a considerable 
portion of the population of Japan. The Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce published the 
returns lasp Auguat. They amounted to £4,000,900, 
one-third of which sum was furnished by the 
island of Yezo, and fresh water fish represented 
the value of £200,000. 

American walnut is a high-priced wood, partly, 
perhaps, because of its scarcity ; but the Italian 
walnut, and not the American, is used in the 
fines carved furniture. The Italian is of much 
finer texture than the American, and is peculi- 
arly rich and beautiful for massive pieces of 
carved work. 

In all probability the first cup of tea made in 
this country was drunk upon the site of Bucking- 
ham Palace, St. James’s Park ; for the Earl of 
Arlington brought the first pound of tea over, 
having bought it in Holland for sixty shillings, 
and at thie time the Earl resided at Arlington 
House, which was taken down to make room for 
Buckingham Palace. 

THE latest discovery is golden steel. The 
Sheffield manufacturers are paying a good deal of 
attention to an amalgam of aluminum and 
bronze, which is being put on the market under 
the name of “gold steel,” and is very successful 
for cutlery not eee very keen edge, such 
as forks, dessert knives, fish eaters, &c. The new 
alloy possesses the dual advantages of durability 
aud beauty, Cutlery made of the material is 
already selling freely. 

Ong of the oddest of the many queer and 
unique creatures that inhabit the antipodean 
wilds is an animal about the shape and size of an 
American raccoon, He is not a curiosity on ac- 
count of his shape or size, because he resembles 
the coon and lives in Australia, where all nature 
is topsy-turvy, but because of a remarkable habit 
the female of his species has of laying eggs and 
hatching them after the manner of birds, This 
queer egg-laying animal, the only creature of the 
kind on earth, so far as the xoologiste know, is 
called a platypus, It inhabits the deep foresis 
of the river bottoms of both Australia and New 
Zealand, and, it is said, has many of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the beaver tribe, The 
platypus is not a common animal even in its 
native haunts, and it is yearly becoming scarcer 
because of the war which the natives wage against 
it on account of its egg-laying habits, They have 
a superstitious dread of the animal because its 
habivs deviate so widely from other fur-coated, 
four-footed creatures. 
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The “DIAMOND” Oil Blacking 


them all. 





W7. 


Is specially prepared for the people, recommending itself. 
acknowledged for years the best kind for preserving and imparting to leather a 
brilliant jet black polish. It has numerous imitators, but continues to outshine 


Ask for the a ae 
OIL 
By an 


BERRY, 


TRADE 


Tt has been 


see you get it, 


MARK. 
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THOMSON'S vlore-Pitting” CORSET. | A Handsome Christmas Present or 


PERFECTION !! Sold by all Drapers. 


ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
F 6/6 
EB 86 | @ 5/- 


Approved by all the polite 
world. 


12 FIRST MEDALS, 


If your Draper cannot 
-* paip ow. 
te Passrs RRC ov a a, 
+» giv sim, and en 
Fae sino. and the Cor 
set will at cuce besent you. 
AbDY ix LwNeTHS, 
13, 14, AND 15-0". 


These Corsets have a reputation of 30 years’ standing. 
F Present salen Tatger than ever. 





Tie Corset for the Million (No. 8,408), ali colours, at 8/6, 


W. S. THOMSON & CO,, Reet 


MANUFACTURERS. 








*DELICIOUS « NEW «+ PERFUME - 


Tue CRown Perfumery Ce 


(RAB APPLE Blossoms 








DWN LAVENDER SAITS 


Sold Ei verywhere. Refect Counteorfeits. 








MAKES OLD KID BOOTS LIKE NEW. 
TAV QUICK POLISHING 
U BLACKING. 
Blacking and Kid Reviver combined; preserves 
the r, does not cake. 


Atk for it, and if any difficulty send 
9d. in Stamps to W: MURPHY & CO,. Huddersfeld. 


Tom Smith’s 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 
Are the Best. 





ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU GET | 


THEM. 


write: direct to | 






New. Year's Gift. 


—— 


“KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER.” 


A GENUINE OFFER. 





95s, Book for 89. 64. 


(CABRIAGE FREE.) 





NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 





Ogilvie’: 


~ Eneyelopaedia 


| Useful Information 
| AND 
| World’s Atlas. 


Knowledge. 


| ‘ 
| A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
| LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


| A universal assistantand treaswre-house of information 
| om-every conceivable subject, from the household to the 
| manufactory. In short, gives information about every- 
| thing, is absolutely indispensable to every one in all 
| walks of life ; the contents being so separated, indexed, 
|; and arranged, that they can be turned to at once. It is 


| the 

| Best Book of Information ever 
| Issued, 

| 
! 


Size or EncycLopapia: 
9 by 11) Ivomps, 656 Paces, 

Tho Articles are written by men whose lives have 
| been devoted to the »ubjects treated, arc short and con- 
| cise, but contain full information wp to date. It iz to be 
| consulted on every subject that arises in every day life, 
| by old and young alike. It contains a complete Ius- 
| trated Atlas of the World, embellished with 





much other matter relative tothe Home, the Farm, the 
| Factory, a Dictionary of Statistics many Useful Tables, 


Ships, How to Calculate, 


| Business, Tables of Weights and Measures, and 


| No Single Book ever before contained such a Wealth of 


purifies them and assists their function ; nourish- 
t | ing end beautifying the +kin and restorirg its 
MANY umarhieinneces ° | Smeetand COLOURED natural softness and purity of colour, while the 


and a description of every country under the sun, besides i 


| velvet, 
} Poetical Selections, Synonyms, Famous Bridges and | 
i ow to Oook, How to Get | 
How to Cure all. Diseases, How to Succeed in | ! iy ny 
| and to winter winds and frost. 
} 


| 
j HUNDREDS OF OTHER TOPICS OF GREAT VALUE 
| TO EVERY PERSON 

who desires to be up tothe times. To see the Sook is te 
| want it, 

It is elegantly hound in Morocco Cloth, with beauti- 
| fully designed Gilt Side-stamp and Ked Edges, making 
j at once the most hands me and durable, as well as the 

most useful book ever made or sold for 25s 

Encyclopedias are expensive when purchased com- 
| plete, aud few can afford to pay several pounds for a 
work of that kind, and if an Encyclopedia is taken in 
small parts, the cost of binding it is os much as the 

rice at which we offer this book complete and strongly 
und, Any household that contains it is furnished 
with.a real Library, containing something to interest, 
inform, and amuse every member of the family, old end 
| young, 














** Encyclopsdia of Usefui Information and Atlas of the 
World” we are enabled to offer to our Readers this 
Magnificent 25s. Yolume for 8s. 6d., carviage free, and 
those wishing to secure a copy should aend us a P.0.0. 
for the amount at once, as the number of copies of the 
work at our disposal is limited, 


' 
| By Special Arrangement with the Publishers of the 





CouUPON. 

Please send me One Copy of “Ogilvie’s j 
Encyclopedia of Useful Iniormation and ¢ 

Worid’s Atias,” for which I enclose P.0.0, ' 
value 8s. 6d. 


POY REEVES ee Tk APS ELE 


| Address 








eT cs 


| |. ‘Nov, Soth, 1895 


Orders to be addréssed to Tae Puvmrsurr, " Lonpc 
! READER,” 834, Strand, London, W.C, 
1 


THose of our readers who have reason to 
believe that their eyesight is failing them, should 
send to the Silex Company, London, for their 
‘* Home Test,” post free, and they will then beim 
| @ position to decie for themselves whether they 
' should wear glasses or not, 





A Cur or Tza.—If you require to make » 
| single cup of tea with next to vo trouble wit oud 
| waste, you cannot do better than obtain the 
| *Unieus’’ Patent Tea Infuser—a net thet fite 
| over the spoon in which the tea is placed. 1 
| will be found most ueeful to ladies who require 
| to make just one cup of tea in the afternoon, 
| and also to bachelors in the habit of catering for 
| themselves, By its use waste is prevented, and 
'a cup of Tea perfectly free from Tannin and 
| other deleterious essences is assured, 


| A WRrirTer in o recent issue of The Raiiway 
Supplies Journal, speaking of the now, famous 

* Rose and Jessamine” invented and prepared by 
| Mr. H, M, Calfman of Newbury, Berks, ssid :— 
| “This admirable preparation for the skin and 


| complexion is perfectly free from all poisonous or 


injurious elements. It does not clog the porer, bus 


closest inspection fails to reveal apy application, 
It is claimed that it keeps the ekin as roft aa 
It cools and refreshes the face, bends 
and arms of ladies playing tennis, boating and 
the like, and all exposed to the hot tun end dvat 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLemMentTixa.—The recipes will appear in due course. 


Avways A Rzapger.—The children would rank as 
Evglish—if the father te « naturalised British subject. 


PexrLexed.—We should consider it very improper, 
and no self-respecting gir! would allow it for a 
rooment. 


Unnarpy Ionorance.—There is sure to be a registry 
office in Dublin, but we cannot give you the address, 
not having a directory of the district, A certain 
notice is necessary, unless you are.prepared to pay a 
very large fee. 

One wHo 1s Axxious To Learn.—Potash and borax 
tabloids, which cau be obtained from most chemista, 
are a good thing for clcaring the throat. You should 
not strain your voice, but only sing in the key that you 
ind most suitadle. 


Macore Munruy's Hour.—Apparently you wish to 
continue the acquaintance of the young man, and 43 he 
appears to be a little undecided how to act, there caer- 
tainly would be no harm in your eending to him as you 
suggest. 


Esare.—Wipe off all dust carefully with a cambric 
bandkerchiei. Then pin out on a board, inserting a pin 
in each projecting pomt of the lace. Sponge it over 
with lager beer or cold tea, and do not remove the ping 
antil perfeetly dry. It will look quite fresh and new. 


Y. ¥.—With very good material a lather of soap 
allowed to get cold, aud rubbed on with a sponge, and 
as quickly as it does its work, before going on to another 
portion, taken up with a separate sponge, squeezed out 
of clean water. The success of either, however, greatly 
depends upon the quality of material. 


Sur.—Get some thinvish paste, perfectly free from 
lumps, cover a sheet of blotting paper with a coat of 
this, lay on a sheet of tissue paper, rub smooth with 
the band, next a sheet of blotting, roll flat, then two 
more sheets of tissue ; preserve between damp blankets 
till required. 


Wevt-Wisser.—The right kind of counsel in cases 
like yours cannot always be given, as one may not be 
cognisant of all the circumstances attending the homes 
which are not what they should be, .It seems tous that 

yme remonstrance on your part is imperative, and we 
trast that it will result in good. 


G. T.—The safest thing you can use to rid your face 
of superfiuous hairs is pumice-stone ; got pennywerth 
from a colourman; dip tt in water, and rbaps 
every night before pesmi or maybe twice daily, rub 
the bristly part of your face with it, having of course, 
first of all, cut the hairs as short as possible; this 
process tends to split up and destroy the vair, 


Youne Hovsexerper.—aA lettuce salad makos a protty 
dish for the luncheon or tea tabie, if the light green 
hearte are massed io the centre and the darker leaves 
form the border. The leaves retain their crispness 
better if the dressing be left In the bottom of the duh 
and the whole stirred together only at the moment of 
eorving. 

Y¥. O.—Probably the best way would be to go toa 
trade school first ; then when you want to do practical 
work you will know just how to take bold of tools and 
materials. It is mueh easier to learn to do things after 
you have mastered the elements of a trade and know 
what results frora certain actions and how to attain 
eortain ends. 


PLopper.--Porave the course you have marked out 
for yourself with courage and resolution, and thefend 
of your career will have justified any sacrifice you may 
have made to reach the goal of your ambition. It is 
better to be content with a small competence earned in 
an honourable way than to have acquired a fortune by 
questionable means, 


Awetia.—Try scouring it with fue sharp sand or with 
pumice powder and pumice-stone. Take clean aifted 
silver sand, scatter it on the floor, Dissolve one ponnd 
of potash or pearlash in one pint of water, sprinkle the 
sant with this, then with very hot water and a hard 
brush using @ strong mottled soap, scrub the boards 
lengthwise, namely, going with the grain 


Avicta.—It is not easy to say what is best. If the 
young man is devoted to you he may have some reason 
tor delaying any formal proposal. If he is coming 
merely becanse he enjoys your company he is ac 
antairly. Why not have your parents ask him w 
his intentions are? If he is in earnest he cannot take 
offence. Lf he is trifling, the sooner you find it out the 
‘vetter. 


Constant Rrapsr.—Pound it up as fine as you can, 
then mix ft with water, and while well stirred up strain 
itthrough muslin ; thie will hold back the grit. Allo 
the strained liquid to rest’; they will be very white 
cloudy when first strained, but the powder by degrees 
will become precipitated below, then gently pour off 
the waiter, and if you want it dry let the moisture 
evaporate. 


Nemo.—Bran made moist but not actually wet with 
vearm water rubbed well in with a piece of flannel, each 
portion as zon go along being rubbed till quite dry. 
After the whole is finished it should be gone over again, 
but this tlme with fresh dry bran which should be 
rubbed in with book muslin. Of course, the garment 
should be thoroughly shaken and brushed free from 
iast before you begin, and after the cleaning has taken 

lace It must be carefully shaken and brushed free of 

ii trace of bran, 





Hat.—Ohange the water u your aps fish fre- 

uently ; in fact, if you could let a supply constantly 
dribble into the globe, aud let the contents flow over, 
that would serve the purpose ; the food best suited to 
the fish is grated raw lean meat or grated raw fish, or 
mnall worms, not much of it, 


Jkssrca.—Small whole tomatoes with a bit of mayon- 
naise dressing in the heart of each and with 
lettuce leaves make a dish pleasing to eye and taste ; as 
does also a hea’ of lettuce in the centre, from which a 
few leaves have been removed to make room for a 
tablespoonful of lobster salad, ono to each 
person. 


U. P.—The carriages of poors are distinguished by 
having coronets on their panels ; a baron’s coronet may 
be known by its four balis; a viscount’s by nine of 
smaller dimensions ; an earl's has five upon supporters ; 
& marquis’s has too balls in strawberry leaves ; and a 
ducal coronet is known by the absence of balis, and the 
entire substitution of strawberry leaves. 


Auicra.—Beat up the whites of one or two eggs to a 
froth. Set that by to subside, and then pour off the 
clear liquid, which use, applying thinly and evenly, 
with a soft rag and light polishing motion. If you 
actually wet the place you will cause a shrinkage and 
make matters worse. If you do not put on aan 
use over much friction you will also spoil in p of 
improve the condition. 


Roserro.—Your best course fs to send letters to the 
chief constables in the leading towns stating your age, 
measur ts, p t employment, and giving 
reference io minister, or others regarding your 3 
if you happen to reach a chief who has a want ee 
will be in good time to secure a chance of being 
to fill it; there is no other way of proceeding with any 
likelihood of success. 





THE MISTLETOE. 


Wits Christmas cheer the hall ie ht, 
At friendly feud with winter's cold ; 
There's many a merry game to-night 
For maids and men, and young and old ; 
And winter sends for their delight 
The holly with its crimson glow. 
And paler than the glistening snow 
The datas, the Latinas, 


The mistletoe! The mistletoe! 
The wan aad wanton mistletoe / 





Chance comer to our festal eves— 
Dear crimson-breasted bolly-sprite 
Thee, robin, too, the hall receives, 
Unbidden, whom our hearts invite. 
And, perched among the crumply leaves, 
He cocks his h and sings : “‘ Hullo!" 
The mistletoe, the mistletoe 
Hangs up above, but what's below? 
Oh, what's below the mistletoe ? 
The mistletoe, the mistletoe | 


A kindly custom sanctions bliss 
That's ta’en beneath the wanton bough, 
Who laughs solow! Why, here it is! 
Look, Jenny, where I have you now / 
Dear bashful eyes-—eweet lips ~a kiss / 
Ab, cheeks can mock the holly's glow 
For what's below the mistletoe ? 
Aha! Why, it is Cupid 0! 
Aha! Below the mistletoe 
"Tis Cupid O! ‘Tis Cupid 0! 
H, C. 


Bussiss.—Starch it well with cold-water starch, 
and roll it up for 9 few minutes; take a hot fron (clean 
and fron the sleeves first and the wristbands, then the 
shoulder, the neckband, the back, the front; then put 
in the shirtboard and fron the breast. When it is done 
rub lighi over with a damp rag, and apply a hot 
polishing to it, pressing very ‘hard, and a 

— will be the result; then hang up to dry; fold 
neatly. 


Inexprarexcep.—Of course it is difficult to so 
arrange thiogs as to make them all harmonize, and 
few parties, we presume, take place without something 
occurring to disturb somewhat the serenity of the host 
or hostess. Still, it is possible to make parties agree- 
able to all present and one of the means to that end is 
for each guest fo be general in his, or her attentions, 
leaving exclusiveness to find a field of action else 
where. 


H. E.—Take one or more plates, grease them well 
with lard, lay them in the haunts of the invaders, 
two or three flat sticke round the plates as 

ders for the ants to easily climb up: when pretty 
fall of the insects, from time to time hold each plate 
in 


upside down over the fire to allow of the ants falling 
along with the mel! lard. Reset the plates as above. 
we and you before long get rid of them 


Mrturcens,—Put in a saucepan half a pound of granu- 
lated sugar and one quart of water. Let it boil a few 
Yeoun, snd © Sablerpeentll of guutine thet bea bese 
emon, and a e 
dissolved in a gill of water. When cool, add a half-pint 
of jaice from any rich grapes, and turn into a 
freezer and frozen, and before you 
remove the beater, add the white of an cas besten to a 


froth, with one tablespoonful of sugar. Stir 
thoroughly into the sherbet. Cover and repack. Stand 
in a cool place for two hours. 








to bind up the oe en ee 
been drawn away to leave-the patient too weak to feel 
his ailment. 


H. A.—The institution of knighthood was intended 
as a mark of distinction for deeds of 


ear, and a 
stroke ® sword on the Sie hk 
put on him a shoulder and a 
sword, and other mili accoutrements ; ir 
which, being armod as a he was led to the 
chureh with great pomp. 


Vera.—It is alwayseafe to be "' dressed for company” 
wherever one may be; whatever 


: 
i 


ly clad in accordanee with the prevailing custom in 
repay to visite, or informal.calls of any des- 
iption. It is very easy for a young lady to be so 
apparelled from day to as to never feel afraid to 
Se te tee ses Oe ee ee 
engaged in her most trying sehold du C) 
ir'tho will only thiak wo, be so attired that « alight 
change at the toilet will make her presentable to her 
most fastidious visitors. 

Berry.—Dissolve some yellow soap in hot water, 
which, when coool, should be of a thin jelly-like con- 
tence ; divide that into two parts, pu’ so E 
inte ocepaeete bath ot CE Stree tre ttle 
of the aan ag de we fl gdh Pog two 
basins holding the soap—but not too much 
water to prevent your having a good lather; the water 
mast be Sey etree Se Work the felt up and 
down and ugh firat of these lathered waters 


as well as you can, first witha medium and then with 
the finest glass paper; when that is done buy some 


ae eee oil shop, and stain the wood once, 
twice or thrice, according to shade you wish, letting 
stain dry well between each coat. When the last is 


dry melt some common size by means of a hot water 
bath, Le., putting the jug containing the size inte 4 
saucepan of hot water till the size or liquid. While 
it is hot, with a clean brush lay over the atain ; 
next day it will be enough to lay on with a clean 
brush, a hard, quick drying spirit varnish, which you 
can get colourless if the mahogany stain 

pleases you; or, if you wish it 
mahogany spirit varnish. This is not as { 
a process as French polishing, but it is a great deal 
quicker and more siniple. 
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